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Jam YEAR 


E MARCH AHEAD into 1943 deeply 

appreciative of the encouragement 
and support leading retailers the country 
over have accorded our policies — our pro- 
cedure — and our merchandise. 

Since this firm was founded — in 1907 — 
the most monumental changes in world history 
have occurred. A manufacturer of display 
mannequins and equipment might well not 


be expected to survive more than a third of 





a century of often turbulent transitions, but 
with enlightened policies, a loyal organiza- 
tion, and a worthy product, an enduring insti- 
tution can be reared in this or any other field. 

Those who direct the policies and activities 
of Korrect-Way are acutely aware of the 
enviable tradition that is theirs to uphold. 
It is a tradition based on the consciousness 
of the fact that there can be no tomorrow for 


any enterprise that builds only for today! 





HORRECT-WAY DISPLAY PRODUCTS 


ATLANTA—Melvin S. Roos * BALTIMORE—Williams Corp. © BOSTON—Eastern Displays, Inc. © BUFFALO—Samuel C. 
Dutch & Son e CINCINNATI—General Display Corp. * CHICAGO—Hecht Fixture Co. e CLEVELAND—Pribil Disp. & Sup. Co. 
DALLAS (Hotel Southland)—Mr. Sid. Bartley ¢« DENVER—Walter W. Martin © DETROIT—The Art gr soe Co, © KANSAS 
CITY—National Equip. Corp. © LOS ANGELES—Grossman & Silvers, Inc. © MINNEAPOLIS—L. E. Hier Disp. Equip. Co. 


NEW ORLEANS—Gulf States Display * PHILADELPHIA— Naythons Disp. Fix. Co. ¢ PITTSBURGH —DeWeese Disp. avin. 
Co, ePORTLAND—Northwest Disp. Equip. *SAN FRANCISCO—Kehoe Disp. Fix. Co. e SEATTLE—Chas. T. Boyd Disp. E vip. 
Center * ST. LOUIS— Midwest Disp. Equip. Corp. © MONTREAL—Miller's Disp. Fix., Regd. © HONOLULU —Bader’s 
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STRUCTURAL Benns 


“THE MATERIAL WITH A MILLION USES” 


i 
MOST ECONOMICAL - * 
IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR bn SoG Severin REMODELING 














STORE OF TOMORROW 


The original and only genuine Structural Bends. . . 


are most econom- 
eke] Molaro Mi olgeloti(o] MMMM MIii] Xela celui Munroli-le(o] MioMil-1/oM cole tyme Nat 
and remodel old equipment to modern ‘‘Self-Service’’ equipment. 
Any height . . . can be 
economically treated with Structural Bends. Now in 8 foot and 12 foot 


flexible... easy to cut... . finish and install. 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST AND CATALOG 
ORDER NOW —ANTICIPATE 30-DAY. DELIVERY 


. any shape... . any fixture... any size area... 


lengths... construct. . 


Indirect fluorescent lighting 





PRODUCTION and SUPPLY 


treatment. The light fixture is 
made with design C-24—the 
upright header from ‘design 
H-12 and the base from de 
sign B-48 


j Merchandising Display Table 


A double duty unit with hun 
dreds of uses. Shelves easily 
constructed from design B-48 


Combination counter and 
merchandise display unit. 
Ends are made with design 
B-48 and display shelves with 
design B-48 


Corner Display Unit. Top and 
bottom facings are made with 
design E-24. Top section can 
be used for indirect lighting 
effect. 





A DIVISION OF W. L. STENSGAARD AND ASSOC. INC. 
346 N. JUSTINE AVE., CHICAGO, ILL* NEW YORK* OAKLAND 
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THE COVER 


This corner window at Gimbel Brothers, 
New York City, showed fur-trimmed wool coats 
against a light blue background with an ad- 
vertisement blow-up in the form of a scroll 
attached to the backwall. Large faded red, 
purple, and pink crysanthemums with bows of 
faded pink and green ribbon were on the val- 
ance over the blow-up. The three black plat- 
forms had pink risers. The floor covering re- 
sembled black marble. Luke Maletich is 
display director. 


OUR NEXT ISSUE 


Self-service is a subject receiving a great deal 
of thought in these days of depleted sales forces. 
There are arguments for and against it, but 
whatever self-service's merits or lack of them, 
displaymen must consider this form of merchan- 
dising and its relation to their store. In the Feb- 
ruary issue appears a discussion of the tentative 
plans of Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis, for self- 
service from a display standpoint . . . The issue 


will be replete with other articles just as timely. 
... In the mail on February 15. 


1943 


"What to look for in 1943 displays: Less ‘briar 
pipe and smoking jacket’ masculinity as the draft 
makes inroads on male personnel. . . . More femi- 
nine practicality and ‘high heel’ touches as display 
becomes a woman's world. . . . Less ‘out of this 
world—art for art's sake’ trimming. . . . More 
‘honest to Pete you can use this, wear this’ dis- 
plays. . . . Less ‘red, white, blue—whoop de rah’ 
decorative patriotism. . . . More ‘here is the way 
to help the war effort’ displays."—J. W. Campbell, 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co., Chicago. 
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DISPLAY WORLD 


Invites your participation in a study 
of display application in self-service 


or self-selection merchandising. 


Photographs and descriptions telling 
how stores of all types are handling 
this situation from a display stand- 


point will be welcomed for publication. 


Re ke 


Editor 
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Consult Your Store Management 
--It is ready to give you the 


GREEN LIGHT 


Now retail management understands the desirability and patriotic necessity of devoting 
a portion of its promotional facilities to the war effort. This is the result of the fine 
work being done by the Central Committee of National Retail Associations, representing 
the following groups: 


American National Retail Jewelers Association 
Cooperative Food Distributors of America 
Mail Order Association of America 

National Association of Chain Drug Stores 
Institute of Distribution 

Limited Price Variety Stores Association 
National Association of Food Chains 

National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers 
National Association of Retail Grocers 
National Automobile Dealers Association 
National Council of Shoe Chains 

National Retail Dry Goods Association 
National Retail Farm Equipment Association 
National Retail Furniture Association 

National Retail Hardware Association 

National Shoe Retailers Association 

National Voluntary Groups Institute 


The display directors of America need no longer hesitate in contacting their store man- 
agements with regard to making a positive decision for aggressive cooperation in the 
program of the Victory Display Committee. It is a retailers’ program, formulated and 


approved by their own representatives. 


To participate fully in the program a suggested schedule of promotions is available with 
approved theme suggestions. 


Let’s Man the Guns and Hasten Victory! 


National Chairman 


VICTORY DISPLAY COMMITTEE 


3609 ARTHINGTON ST. -CHICAGO, ILL. 
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New War Promotion Plan 





Stirs Stores To Action 


The retailers of America have responded 
with enthusiasm to the plan for united action 
as issued recently from the Office of War In- 
formation and the War Campaigns Com- 
mittee of national retail associations. 

It is apparent from the first responses 
pouring into national headquarters of the 
War Campaigns Committee, of which the 
Victory Display Committee is a part, that 
retailers, big and little, chain and independ- 
ent, are welcoming the chance to participate 
in the new, coordinated program that shows 
them what it is that the government expects 
them to do in the way of government-theme 
promotions, and how to do it. 

Under this plan, explained in the Decem- 
ber issue of DISPLAY WORLD, hundreds 
of thousands of stores will knit up their pro- 
motional, advertising, and display powers in 
a great new net-work of public communi- 
cation which will reach an audience of mil- 
lions daily. 

The Office of War Information is working 
directly with the War Campaigns committee 
to see that the latest correct and official in- 
formation on the many angles of the war 
effort is released to the country’s stores with 
a minimum of confusion and misinterpreta- 
tion. This information is then given na- 
tional circulation in the Promotional Cal- 
endar of the Retailers’ War Campaigns, of 
which the second issue will be released soon. 

The January Calendar outlined the im- 
portant and necessary part stores can play in 


—These are the subjects for coordinated pro- 
motion during the month of February . . . 
“Walk and Carry," February 1-13; "First Aid 
at Home," February |-13; "Fuel Conservation," 
February 15-27; ‘Nutrition and Your Health," 
February 15-27; War Bonds and Stamps, a 
continuous promotion which in February has 
three excellent tie-ins with Valentine's day 
{Valentine corsages as pictured here), Lincoln's 
birthday, and Washington's birthday— 


the publicizing of such vital war themes as 
fuel conservation, the conservation of house- 
hold equipment, family apparel and_ the 
family automobile. 

In the forthcoming issue of the Calendar 
every retailer will find practical suggestions 
for promoting to the public such war themes 
as “Walk and Carry,” “First Aid at Home,” 
“Fuel Conservation and Health,” “Nutri- 
tion,” and of course the continuing impor- 
tance of purchasing War Bonds and Stamps. 
The illustrations accompanying this article 
are “advance information” as to the sug- 
gested publicity forms on government cam- 
paigns which will be released to the nation 
in the February Promotional Calendar. 

The national headquarters has 
wires and letters from merchants and retail 
corners of the country 


received 


associations in all 
endorsing the plan and promising complete 
cooperation. These indicate the 
broad scope on which the plan will operate 
and show to what extent it will facilitate the 
wartime operation of most of the country’s 
retailers. Many practical suggestions were 
received and as many of them as possible 
will be incorporated into the general plan- 
ning as the program progresses. 

Taking up the illustrations in order, at 
the lower left on page 5 is a photograph of 
the suggested Valentine War Stamp corsage. 
The Treasury department is emphasizing the 
importance of continuing the Stamp album 
clearance begun in January, and 
special holiday promotions built 
these corsages tor Valentine’s day and for 
Lincoln’s and Washington’s birthdays. 

No retailer needs to be told the impor- 
tance of the “Walk and Carry” campaign, 
February 1-13. 
his own delivery 
livering goods to him is proot enough of its 
value. He also knows it is one thing to cut 


messages 


suggests 
around 


service and on those de- 


[Continued on page 53] 
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The effect of curtailment of 
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Learn about the new wartime foods ina 


NUTRITION CLASS 


Enroll at 


MOO Senth Lrtayetty Boulevort , 
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Dress warmly indoor: 
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Display Opportunities, Obligations 
Seen By Retailers For 1943 


Frank M. Mayfield, President 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney, Inc., St. Louis 
President, National Retail Dry Goods Association 

It would seem to me that display will as- 
sume a more important place in store opera- 
tion in 1943 than it has ever known before. 

On every hand we are told that retailers 
are going to have a tough year in 1943. It 
is freely predicted that our volume will be 
off sharply. If this is true, we will certainly 
have to streamline our operations and reduce 
expenses wherever it is possible. Every pro- 
motion expense in a store will be scrutinized 
carefully and results will be demanded. 

Display has always been one of our most 
effective means oi selling goods, and should 
be used carefully and profitably this year. 


Wallace C. Speers, President 

James McCutcheon & Co., New York City 

As I look forward to the coming year one 
thing stands out in my mind in very sharp 
relief. It will be a year of increasing diffi- 
culty to get merchandise and, consequently, 
a year of shortages of a great many things 
that we have become accustomed to. 

It will also most inevitably be a year in 
which more and more things will be ra- 
tioned. These shortages and this necessary 
rationing can be a great dampening factor 
on our civilian morale, and unless we make 
considerable effort to counteract this ten- 
dency, positive harm may be done to the war 
effort. 

There are two vital factors which are the 
very essence of leadership in a free country. 
One is the power of example; the other is 
presenting all the information and_ facts 
available, in a straightforward and friendly 
manner. It seems to me, therefore, that dis- 
play managers everywhere have a distinct 
obligation during this coming year of under- 
taking leadership in these two phases. 

They can present the matter of rationing 
and necessary shortages in a way that will 
make the public accept them gladly, and 
even eagerly. They can show the substitute 
for the certain article in a dramatic and 
interesting way that can make the accus- 
tomed article seem even less desirable than 
the new one. In many cases they can pre- 
sent the whole problem so that it will seem 
almost like a game that is good fun to play. 
They can present the facts about any situa- 
tion in an honest, clear way that will leave 
no doubt in the minds of the customer that 
these shortages are necessary to the war 
effort. 

It is possible for the display manager to 
make a year which, to say the least, is going 
to be a difficult one for consumers as well 
as for retail establishments, into a year 


which will go off smoothly and easily be- 
cause people can see by example, and under- 
stand through knowledge of the facts, that 
they are not being imposed upon or pushed 
around needlessly but are, instead, helping 
to win the war. 





Indeed, the psychological power that the 
display managers hold in their hands for 
this coming year, for the benefit of our coun- 
try, is almost frightening in its manifold im- 
plications. 

I am sure that they will out-distance the 
splendid record of cooperation and helpful- 
ness which they have made for themselves 
during the first year that we have been at 
war. 


Arthur C. Kaufmann, Executive Head 
Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 

The function of display in 1943 as we see 
it: First, to cooperate fully in the Victory 
program, and to use the best brains that are 
available in the display world to create un- 
usual windows, posters, and interior displays 
which will inspire the American public and 
maintain morale on the highest possible level 
on the home front; to make available for 
government use all of the facilities necessary 
to achieve this end. 

Secondly, to bring this about during 1943, 
business will get down to brass tacks and 
be streamlined as never before. Hence dis- 
plays must reflect this and create the great- 
est effect with the minimum of materials, 
labor, and expense. Those men remaining in 
the display field will have to do double duty, 
and do it cheerfully. Every display should 
be bright and colorful, simple rather than 
extravagant, and in its simplicity reflect the 
tenor of the times. The combination of red- 
white-blue should be used profusely but al- 
ways in good taste and without creating the 
impression of overwhelming the public with 
flag-waving. 

Third, because of the lack of manpower 
and materials, displays should be well thought 
out so that they will carry on for longer 
periods without the necessity for being re- 
vamped and revised. 

In short, there was never a greater oppor- 
tunity for displaymen to be ingenious, and in 
so doing, to make his art do double duty; 
first and foremost for his contribution to the 
nation at war; and secondly, to create a 
favorable impression for his own institution. 


Charles B. Dulcan, Sr., Vice-President 
The Hecht Company, Washington, D. C. 
Just at this time I find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to bring myself to an attitude of writing 
about display. Display of what? Dresses? 
Or furniture? Or gadgets? In my opinion, 
there is a much broader horizon on this sub- 
ject than ever before in the history of our 
country. 
Our first thought as regards display 
should be: “What can we do to aid the war 


effort?” . and there is plenty of latitude 
for the imagination here. “How to seil 
War Bonds.” That should be No. 1 in our 


display picture. 

Second—and very important—we should 
sell our customers the idea, through display, 
of how to buy ... so the new things will fit 








in with the ones we already own. We must 
not just do a “blind” job of selling. We can 
also show our customers by the right kind 
of portrayal how they can “stretch” things a 
bit and make them last longer. I believe 
the public is anxious to cooperate and we 
can, by illustration, sell them the thoughts 
our government is endeavoring to get across. 

And then, too, display can and must do its 
share in raising, and maintaining, the morale 
on the home front. 

Display must take an important part in 
making it possible for customers to serve 
themselves. In a measure, display must re- 
place the man power that is serving our 
country, either in the factory or on the 
battle front. Display must study the value 
of the sign card today. It must sell the 
goods. It must give factual information. It 
must be comprehensive in its descriptive 
import to enable the customer to be his own 
salesman. Merely putting the goods on the 
counter isn’t enough. 

Display can and must lift itself to new 
creative heights. It now has a great oppor- 
tunity in the cause of humanity and liberty. 
It can imagine and conceive a globular pic- 
ture of which camouflage is an example. 
And what is camouflage but display? 

I am not a displayman. I am, therefore, 
unable to point out practical things which a 
displayman might. I can only hope to offer 
a bit of inspiration, and can only suggest 
that vision and imagination, coupled with 
practical knowledge, make a combination 
which presents the opportunity to make dis- 
play truly an art... a practical art, if you 
please. 


John Pearl, Sales Manager 
The Namm Store, Brooklyn 

Nineteen-forty-three will be an unusual 
year and it is a little difficult to forecast at 
this time. In my opinion, however, these 
things will be important for displaymen to 
watch: 

An interpretation of the war effort; it will 
be the job of display to educate the con- 
sumer to buy the things she needs; to teach 
her to take care of the things she buys so 
that she gets the best service from them. 
Display for the first time will have to learn 
not to push merchandise which is not re- 
placeable. 

Back up the war effort; each display man- 
ager will want to dramatize the important 
ways that the consumer can help the war 
effort. Each display manager will want to 
make his store the fountainhead for the war 
activities in his city. 

Budgets will be reduced as volume shrinks ; 
every indication points to a drop in volume 
due to lack of merchandise. As this hap- 
pens, display managers will want to work 
out simple treatments, less elaborate dis- 
plays, stress more emphasis on the merchan- 
dise from the merchandise point of view. 
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Trims will be made in such fashion that they 
can be used over and over again. 

Display will have to do a greater selling 
job; as stores lose people to war services 
and to the needs of the armed forces, display 
will have to develop treatments that will 
help sell merchandise almost through self- 
service. Merchandise will have to be set up 
so that the customer can select a style, a 
color, and get the pertinent information 
about the merchandise without the need of 
being waited on by salespeople. This self- 
selling type of display will become increas- 
ingly important. 

Finally, display managers will look to 
more women in display work to replace men 
who are called into service. 

This will ke a tough year, but it will be 
a bright year for the bright display manager. 


Frank Vorenberg, President 
Gilchrist Company, Boston 

In view of the increasing need of man- 
power in war production, the retailer will, 
in my opinion, be called upon to find new 
ways ot displaying and selling his wares, 
with an ever-diminishing number of people 
available for the job. Therefore I think 
that a display program for 1943 should in- 
clude considerable study of the maximum 
development of self-service and the new dis- 
play techniques which would be involved. 
Display managers should tell us, if they can, 
how we may display and stock the maximum 
number of fast-selling lines of merchandise 
so that the customer can see at a glance 
the selling points of the item and find read- 
ily at hand the forward stock ... so that 
she may, to the greatest extent possible, 
serve herself. 

Joseph J. Knowles, Vice-President 
Stewart & Co., Inc., Baltimore 

It is my belief that a complete display pro- 
gram for 1943 should have two principal ob- 
jectives. The first is to cooperate as com- 
pletely as possible with every effort directed 
toward the winning of the war. This means 
enthusiastic cooperation with all authorized 
agencies whose objective is the sale of War 
Bonds and Stamps, recruiting campaigns, for 
all branches of the service, blood donor proj- 
ects, army and navy relief plans, community 
funds, patriotic affairs involving the com- 
munity, national holidays, etc. 

This cooperation is worthy of the best 
efforts of the display department to the end 
that these displays will be carefully planned, 
attention-getting, and original. It should not 
be merely a patriotic gesture. 

Secondly, to develop an entirely new tech- 
nique of display within the store which will 
actually sell merchandise from the display 
itself. The great scarcity of sales help 
makes it necessary for displays and mer- 
chandise assortments to be merged into a 
pleasing presentation capable of achieving 
both display and sales results. Self-service 
displays are difficult to arrange without sac- 
rificing attractiveness, but the conditions 
under which stores must operate during 1943 
offer this direct challenge to display depart- 
ments. 

The urgency of the times may well prove 
to be the necessary stimulus to the important 
program for reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion through self-service. 


DISPLAY WORLD 


Charles A. Shinn, Vice-President 

The Denver Dry Goods Company, Denver 

Getting much better displays is one of the 
biggest jobs confronting merchants today. 
With good salespeople harder to get than 
ever, much better, cleaner, surer-selling dis- 
plays must help take the place of salespeople 
in order to make self-service easier. 

There is nothing complicated, nor neces- 
sarily expensive, about creating good, sell- 
ing displays. They are simply the showing 
of merchandise .. . the showing to sell. 

Goods should be shown so that customers 
can find what they want with as little help 
from salespeople as possible. This means 
that all cases, racks, counters, and tables 
used to carry stock must help sell that stock. 
Goods should be arranged by style, color, 
type, size, or price so that they are easily 
accessible. Nor is a display complete until 
it has a fact-filled, informative selling card. 

From here on throughout the war, all of 
us can certainly do well to give serious con- 
sideration as to how we can best show our 
goods in order to sell them soundly, rightly, 
economically. 

F. Raymond Johnson, Vice-President 
Saks-Fifth Avenue, New York City 

It is pretty difficult to plan long-range 
programs at this time, whether the thought 
in mind is merchandising, advertising, dis- 
play, or operations. There is one thing about 
display, however—it can be changed to meet 
the spirit of the times and the trends just as 
easily as changing one’s clothes to meet the 
requirements of the occasion. 

Of course, windows furnish the most direct 
and expressive avenue for the retailer to 
tell the public of his merchandising plans, 
price policies, and fashion ideas. This is 
important, because these policies and ideas 
must change almost weekly. Windows also 
furnish another opportunity for the retailer 
—an opportunity to use his windows un- 
selfishly. Just as a man is judged by his 
friends, a retailer is often judged by his 
windows. 

Wholehearted cooperation with the gov- 
ernment in its many programs, whether they 
be War Bonds, OPA regulations, WPB reg- 
ulations, dimouts, etc., offers a means of 
showing a measure of our willingness to 
cooperate in the war effort; and even though 
they are not direct selling windows, they 
can be the means of forming a bond of com- 
mon interest which will be appreciated and 
understood by the community. 





Irwin D. Wolf, Vice-President 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc., Pittsburgh 
We at Kaufmann’s feel that display is 

going to be more important in 1943 than 
ever before. 

We have consistently stepped up our ap- 
propriation for display, and expect to do so 
in 1943, keeping, of course, within the policy 
of the government of the United States. 


George C. Engel 
Jane Engel Dress Shops, New York City 

Frills in display are out for 1943, in my 
opinion. The Economy for Victory Plan 
adopted by retailers applies as much to win- 
dow and interior display as to the curtail- 
ment of other costly “excess baggage in war- 
time” retail services. 

The windows may be used more _ for 








straight selling than ever before. In spe- 
cialty stores of our type, the window em- 
phasis will be almost entirely on the item 
rather than the artistic and tempting back- 
ground. Also we may expect more window 
space devoted to patriotic and government- 
suggested subjects. 

The OPA’s educational program for con- 
sumers will help all retailers over the econ- 
omy hump. Customers understand already 
the necessity of simplification in every 
phase of our life. This outward manifesta- 
tion of ours, plus OPA propaganda, should 
mean an early understanding by the public 
of store problems. 

If the simplification of display will help 
win the war—what merchant will hesitate to 
do it? 


Neil Petree, President 
Barker Brothers, Los Angeles 

Window displays in 1943 will continue to 
be important; perhaps even more important 
than in normal times. People need a lift 
in times like the present, and colorful, at- 
tractive window displays will help relieve 
the tension. 

Manpower adequately to take care of win- 
dow and interior displays will be a real 
problem for most stores. <An_ increasing 
number of women and girls will be used 
in this department, and experience thus far 
indicates that the displays will not suffer 
as a result. Women are resourceful, and 
resourcefulness is a quality that will be 
needed during the coming year when gov- 
ernment restrictions will make it necessary 
to use less expensive displays and to reuse 
old materials. Stores must be particularly 
careful that they do not allow their usually 
attractive and interesting windows to become 
drab and ordinary merely because the prob- 
lems have become complex. 

Maurice Spector, President 
The Blum Store, Philadelphia 

In these uncertain times many store own- 
ers are wondering what kind of stores they 
will be operating in the future. 

One thing is certain: the store that re- 
tains its identity will certainly have a better 
chance of succeeding than the store floun- 
dering and uncertain of its position. 

Every store should stand for something 
in its community. It should be identified 
for what it stands and to whom it caters. 
Its identity should be reflected through its 
windows. Even though it may be a store 
catering to the lowest possible income group, 
it still can have, measured by American 
standards, an identity that will reflect char- 
acter, good taste, and good store-keeping. 

Regardless of government regulations, and 
the economic squeeze in stere for many of 
us, we can not lose sight of the fact that 
war workers and others who have had little 
money to spend heretofore, will be wanting 
to spend money in the stores that put on 
the best possible show. Plain Mrs. Jones, 
when she has the money with which to buy, 
just loves to buy her things from the same 
store from which Mrs. Van Astor buys. Even 
though the merchandise a store has to sell 
in intended for Mrs. Jones’ consumption, the 
windows must certainly be attractive enough 
to flatter Mrs. Jones’ vanity. 

I can not urge too strongly upon store 

[Continued on page 44) 
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Los Angeles Dimout Gets Dimmer 


Window displays in the Los Angeles area 
are getting dimmer and dimmer. Artistically 
they are as clever as ever, and by daylight 
they attract unusual attention with their 
martial and patriotic appeal. But after dark, 
when the artificial illumination replaces the 
sunlight—it just The former in- 
genious use of flood and spotlights with their 
attendant color screens has bowed before the 
dimout—and when the Military says “Dim- 
out,” they mean just that. Numerous win- 
dows, which under normal conditions would 


doesn't. 


be illuminated with thousands of foot- 
candles of light, now have less than ten 
foot-candles for fear that more than one 


foot-candle might be reflected onto the side- 
walk outside the store front. And to trans- 
late those figures into realities for the pho- 
tographer who must illustrate this story, the 
that could ordinarily be 
with a three to 
exposure now requires twenty to thirty min 
utes. And then frequently there is 
tively no illumination on items adjacent to 
the glass front, so it becomes necessary to 


window display 


photographed five second 


posi- 


add flashlight illumination from the camera 
angle, further upsets the planned 
effects by the injection of shad 
ows and “hot spots.” 


which 
irrelevant 


Not all window displays are so affected, 


however. Those store fronts which have 


deep entrances may have more normal light- 
ing in the recessed windows. The ruling says 
the light 
from one candle, held 1 foot away from the 


not more than the equivalent of 


front sidewalk, is permissible. But inside 
windows are not nearly so valuable. It is 
indeed unfortunate that night displays 


lost so much of their value at 


a time when they should otherwise be prov- 


should have 


By "DICK" WHITTINGTON 
Los Angeles 


ing increasingly valuable. The Los Angeles 
area has had a sudden population increase 
of 500,000, and a large percentage of these 
people are working in defense projects where 
they are employed on staggered hours and 
swingshifts. Theatres and other amusement 
places operate long after midnight and at- 
tract thousands of this “newly-rich” clien- 
tele to the downtown districts where the 
displays would be working overtime if they 
could be more brightly illuminated. 

Then as if to add insult to injury, in this 
month's article the subject of our first ““dim- 
out” window is black—‘Long and Sophisti- 
Black for New Year’s Eve.” Paul 
Robinson Company, working 


cated 


Smith, J. W. 


with Harvey Pettit, who is at the present 
time recuperating after an extended illness, 
has considerable to say about dimout illu- 
mination. The window pictured at the ex- 
treme right on this page is an entrance 
window and the lighting does not reflect di- 
rectly onto the sidewalk, but it serves as an 
excellent example of Smith's technique. 
Spotlights are used almost exclusively. Re- 
flector spots (150-watt) are angled onto the 
figure and away from the glass. By con- 
centrating all the permissible light on one 
item, or on two or three in the larger win- 
dows, he figures to attract sufficient atten- 
tion to the window to solicit more than a 


casual glance. In fact, if he can get the 











shopper to stop for a moment, Smith figures 
there is sufficient reflected light to show 
‘most everything in the display. Unquestion- 
ably the “hot spot” effects obtained in the 
J. W. Robinson windows make a dramatic 
showing. 

Next is one of a series offering “Prints, 
New as the Dawn,” as shown in the other 
small photograph. All had the 
same treatment except for the mannequins. 
Display Manager Stuart Raymond, of The 
Broadway, has here attacked the lighting 
problem in a different manner. Just out of 
view in this photograph, inside and above 
the glass, is a temporary cardboard val- 
ance, set at such an angle as to direct all 
rays of light from the front of the window. 
In this way he is able to employ two flood- 
lights of 300 watts each. Raymond says that 


windows 


—Immediately above is a display by Paul 
Smith, working with Harvey Pettit of the J. 
W. Robinson Company; Pettit is convalescing 
after a lengthy illness. . . . Upper left, by 
Stuart Raymond, The Broadway. . . . Left, by 
R. W. Vogtman, Barker Brothers. . . . (All 
photographs by "Dick'’ Whittington, Los 
Angeles)— 
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—M. Kaplan, C. H. Baker Company, did the 

clever tie-up between gasoline rationing and 

shoes. . . . Center, one of a series of ‘Reso- 

lution" windows at Bullock's. . . . Below, also 
by R. W. Vogtman, Barker Brothers— 


pre-war illumination in these windows was 
well over 3,000 watts. Now they are lim- 
ited to 650 watts per window, but by the dis- 
tribution of this illumination by means of 
the dimout valance the Broadway windows 
generally appear to be among the brightest 
in the city. “The New Dawn,” exemplified 
by the smiling sun over the shoulder of the 
mannequin on the left, is a tricky cut-out 
effect with rosy cheeks and eyelashes that 
are very false, and with shimmering rays of 
heat and light radiating in a large circle. 

As patriotic as it is to stay at home these 
days, conserving gasoline and rubber, and 
building up energy for the Herculean job 
of bringing this war to a speedy conclusion, 
it is just as important to budget ourselves 
to help pay the bills incurred in winning the 
victory. Such is the urge suggested in the 
Barker Brothers window by R. W. Vogtman, 
shown here. Several sheets of seamless 
paper were used to build this big calendar. 

M. Kaplan, Baker’s Seventh street shoe 
store, made an excellent tie-up with current 
events recently. He borrowed a full-size 
gasoline pump, complete with hose and noz- 
zle, from a local oil company and .. . setting 
the dial at “No Sale” ... taped a big sign 
reading “Rationed” across the front face of 
the pump. Then he completed the story with 
some large cutouts of keys, and tied the 
whole theme together with the phrases: 
“Keyed to these times” and “Walk more— 
and like it.” Note the emergency five- 
gallon can of gas in front of the pump and 
note the ingenious arrangement of keys sup- 
porting the shoes themselves. Being a win- 
dow set well back from the street this was 
rather brightly illuminated with recessed 
fluorescent tubes. 

Bullock’s-Downtown ended the year 1942 
with a flock of New Year’s resolutions. Each 
window portrayed a different happy pledge. 
This one pictured is “Resolved for "43 to 
be Gay but Practical” (in a budget wardrobe 
costume). Swirling leaves and naked tree 
trunks hinted of cooler days to come. There 
were resolutions for playtime and worktime, 
for men, women and tots, each with an ap- 
propriate display. The background for the 
women defense workers was a section of 
steel fencing, which proved very effective. 
The displaymen at Bullock’s have leaned 
over backwards to make their windows ultra- 
safe as to lighting. They are really dark, 
requiring auxiliary flashlights to make the 
photographs in almost all instances. 

A quiet retreat from the hustle and bustle 
of Christmas, and the inevitable war news, 
was the living room arranged in a window 
by R. W. Vogtman, Barker Brothers. “Come 
Sit by the Fire” is the homey invitation 
voiced by the scroll in the background. Now, 
more than ever, home is the place to stay, an 
institution to cherish. Fortunately for Vogt- 
man, Barker's window are deep, and enable 
him to get a fair amount of light on the 
back wall. Note the shadow down the ex- 
treme left of the photograph, indicating the 
danger zone in front of which no light is 
intended to fall. 
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PROMOTIONS 
by Louis Gehring 


Display Designer and Consultant 
New York City 





Mix-match fashions are becoming more and 
more an indispensable part of a woman's 
wardrobe. This timely promotion will be of 
great interest to your customers who are now 
trying to make clothes last longer. It will also 
give you an opportunity to play up the many 
combinations of two-piece costumes. A life- 
size mannequin and small mannequins display 
combination ideas. The small mannequins are 
set into a ''V" for Victory display unit. Dog- 
wood branches give a touch of spring to the 
display. 



















The trackless jungles of the alligator and lizard 
furnish a setting for reptile skin shoes. This 
display can be inexpensively made by the use 
of old mannequins plus a little artistic effort. 
The features of the natives can be modeled 
in clay and painted in a flat or gloss finish. 
The suspended bamboo poles hold shoes fas- 
tened by clips. Decorate with jungle foliage. 




























Weather, of course, is the vital factor in de- 
- termining when to launch fur storage promo- 

‘ tions, but if delayed too long the coats may 

COLD : go to competition. Your copy should sell 
the wisdom of keeping up a fur coat—just 

») STORAGE Py as it is wise to keep a home, a car, or any 
Ve 4d other sizable investment in good condition. 
é Paper sculpture can be used for the hot sun 
and white sea lion poised on small banks of 
ice. The upper background is to be painted 
in warm colors, grading to cold below. Copy 
in cut-out letters across background. 
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FOR MARCH 





Thank God for the four freedoms — freedom of 
speech, freedom from want, freedom of worship, 
freedom from fear. When war weighs heavily upon 
the world and these freedoms are threatened, 
vigilance, sacrifice and a united, determined will 
to defend them are stirred within us. In the space 
below the display, photographs may be shown of 
how America is meeting the challenge of the war 
and how our dimes, quarters and dollars will help 
win the war of production. Copy card: ''Keep 
America strong and free. Do your share. Buy 
U. S. War Savings Bonds and Stamps today. 




























































When Work Is Done’ might be the 
caption for this men's wear display. The 
center panel shows a plane under con- 
struction, which might be carried out in 
three-dimensional display. The  pro- 
peller might revolve slowly and enumer- 
ate three valuable features of the mer- 
chandise, quality, economy, etc. This 
display affords a splendid opportunity 
for special promotions of mixed com- 
binations. 











Here we have an impressive display which 
can be adapted easily to either men’s or 
women's shoes. The coats, depicting the 
five senses, are all stock plaster casts and 
are often used for study by budding young 
artists in training. They can be purchased 
in any artists’ material store. In this dis- 
play they have excellent possibilities. When 
featuring women's shoes, the male anat- 
omical figure may be replaced by one of 
Venus de Milo. Against a black drape 
background is suspended a glass panel 
which bears copy either in sand-blast or 
painted letters. 




















Give You 
A SIXTH SENSE 
Correct FITTING 
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Current Manhattan Display 


Just like that comes January and with the 
same surety of nature, display has not de- 
viated from its charted course. Holiday 
trims swiftly and silently departed into their 
special limbo and as always, White Goods 
sales again reassuringly ushered in January. 

Though looking forward, a stretch of gift 
windows at Bonwit Teller’s deserves one 
backward glance into the last month of the 
year that has gone, where specially designed 
figures winged their way like angels through 
celestial space as seen on the opposite page. 
“Pink Angels—Bonwit’s Treasures for your 
own Christmas Angel” was the card copy 
used by Miss De Alva Stewart, display di- 
rector. The mount for the card was_ bor- 
dered with a band of starched lace. This 
same starched lace made the “angel” man- 
nequin who was suspended as if descending 
into the scene. <A six pointed star of the 
starched lace made a nimbus for the figure, 
which was wearing a pastel pink house coat 
with black completing the costume. Of the 
several starched lace stars, combined with 
shredded cellophane, which were hung at 
intervals through the window, one served 
as display fixture for necklaces, another for 
a delicate lace-trimmed tea rose silk slip 
while other of the lingerie garments were 
arranged in the “snow” around the spread- 
ing skirt of the slip. The floor of the win- 
dow was rippled with artificial snow. <A 
low horizontal panei covered with white 
plush was set before the backwall and blue 
lights carried between the panel and _ the 
background contributed an ethereal light 
over the imaginative scene. 

With the regularity of the seasons comes 
the opening of the South Shop at Macy’s. 





By VIRGINIA ROEHL 
Virginia Roehl Studios, New York City 


An imposing palm tree flanked by two man- 
nequins was chosen by Display Director 
Irving Eldredge to give shoppers welcome 
at the entrance of the shop. A floor column 
served as immediate background to the tree. 
The lofty fronds which bow as if in a gentle 
tropical breeze, are white and lined with 
soft tones of pink or green silk. Pink plas- 
ter roses with green leaves and stems trail 
over the white tree trunk and further decor- 
ate the surface of the fronds. A _ slightly 
raised platform which follows the curved 


lines of an ocean wave forms a display base 
for the chosen southern wear merchandise 
and for the two posed mannequins. Against 
the white backwall over the stock cases, 
“South Shop” is spelled out in pink letters, 
the letters spaced here and there with pink 
plaster rosebuds. 

Also at Macy’s, a delightful figure makes 
the central note of a display grouping in the 
cross traffic aisle of the corset department. 
A circular dais forms the base for the dis- 
play. The figure, sculptured of honeycomb 








papers combined with ruffled net, follows the 
design of the hour glass. Pink, green and 
white honeycomb papers and net are com- 
bined in the creation which is replete with 
a muff of the papers and flowing sashes and 
veil ends of the net, these matching up with 
her be-ruffled skirt. Three torso figures 
grouped around the elegant lady model gar- 
ments from the department; rosettes of the 
net are carried around the top of the ele- 
vated unit. 

Good old gray Dobbin comes into his own 
in a series of windows at Lord & Taylor's, 
where Display Director Henry Callahan 
(who recently replaced Dana O’Clare, now 


—Abbott-Kimball greeted the new year with 
the display shown here. The larger numerals 
were of wood, in white except for the air- 
brushed lower section in red. . . . Indicative 
of the trend toward ''self service’’ in many 
stores is the display at the left—used by 
Bloomingdale's, for which store Joseph Dultz is 
display manager and Don Rose has charge of 
interior display. The skating shoes are pre- 
sented in a manner which makes it possible 
for the customer practically to sell himself. 
. . . (All photographs by Virginia Roehl Stu- 
dios, New York City)— 
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— "Pink angels" made of starched lace were 
the principal display feature of the first dis- 
play pictured on this page—from Bonwit Teller, 
where De Alva Stewart manages display. . . . 
At the extreme right is the entrance to the 
South Shop at Macy's, for which Irving 
Eldredge heads display. Pink plaster roses 
with green leaves and stem trail over the 
stylized palm tree. . . . Honeycomb paper of 
different shades was employed extensively in 
this unit from Macy's corset department. ... 
The final display is one of a group of windows 
used by Henry Callahan for Lord & Taylor's 
January fur sale— 


in service) employed the services of the not 
quite forgotten horse for drawing a sleigh 
of warmly-clad mannequins in their January 
fur sale coats. The horse’s head is raised 
with superiority due undoubtedly to his 
amazing “blanket” fashioned of yellow fish 
net and trimmed with gay, bobbing rosettes 
of two shades of bright blue and green yarn. 
The sleigh is also gay in its green finish 
with red runners, red reins and a plaid robe. 
Under the sponsorship of “Reap the benefit! 

our quality furs substantially reduced 
for our January fur sale,” as read the card 
copy, the sleigh glides over the snow- 
banked floor. Little bushes planted as 
background were pure white with snow and 
icicles. This was one of four windows using 
this theme in trim in featuring the January 
fur sales. 

The trend in display to “customer assist- 
ance,” or in other words “self service,” is 
evidenced in the character of the design and 
display arrangement of the “Skate Shop” at 
Bloomingdale's. A wood scroll effect frames 
the entrance to the shop. In the foreground 
are two sawbuck tables, each holding a rack 
unit which is fitted with a rather complete 
selection of the skate shoes, easily accessible 
for the customers to scrutinize as they please. 
The trim of the shop carries out the casual 
style of a ski lodge. Gay, peasant motifs are 
painted on the knotty pine walls and the cur- 
tain of the doorway leading to the stock 
rooms repeats the peasant pattern. The 
cozy black stove is inlaid with decorative 
blue tiles. A corn-popper by the stove and 
the red wool hose hanging over the stove 
pipe add to the snug and hospitable atmos- 
phere. Benches placed around the room with 
fitting stools before them provide ample 
space for the potential customer. Joseph 
Dultz is display manager, while Don Rose 
carries out the interior display work. 

The significant numerals “43” hopefully 
bear sculptured white paper wings in the 
handkerchief window of Abbott-Kimball. 
For this window, which would be adaptable 
for many types of accessory displays, the 
larger numerals were in wood, painted white 
with the lower section airbrushed in red on 
a downward sweep to their base. The red 
surface was spaced with blue stars, thus 
carrying out the patriotic colors. The back- 
wall of the gold framed shadow-box is fin- 
ished in sky blue with the illuminated and 
smaller numerals... 40...41... and 42 

. receding in proper order down the back- 
wall. The featured “Masterpiece Kerchief”’ 
is placed in the foreground on an arrange- 
ment of white spun glass. 
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‘No Oil Lighting" 
Says Canada 

Following Canada's drastic curtailment of 
electricity for display lighting some time ago 
a few stores tried to find a way out of the 
difficulty by using the soft glow of oil lamps 
and lanterns as illumination for their dis- 
plays. This practice has now been prohibited 
in power-shortage areas by an order from 
the oil control board. 


Champion Devotes Room 
To War Bond Posters 


\ letter from R. W. Champion, head of 
the display materials firm of the same name 
at 1417 Fourth avenue, Seattle, announces 
that he has set up an entire room devoted 
exclusively to War Bond posters, with an 
ample supply and assortment from the Treas- 
ury department. Champion is active in 
the local Victory Display Committee and 
maintains the War Bond room for the con- 
venience otf displayman and_= store ownet 
alike. 
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Self-Service, Labor and Materials 
... Displayman’s Big Problems 


Leslie S. Janes 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chicago 
National Chairman, Victory Display Committee 

Current emergencies are focusing the at- 
tention of all merchants on selling problems 
which can largely be solved through display. 
Open selling, approaches to self-service, 
more efficient store layout, informative sign- 
ing and labeling, all of these are primarily 
display functions which the capable display- 
man is best qualified to handle. 

In those stores where the display manager 
sees the opportunity and is strong enough to 
take advantage of it, he will emerge a much 
more important figure in the retail picture. 
Where this is not the case, the job will be 
assigned to others and he will remain a win- 
dow trimmer. 

It is doubtful if store show windows repre- 
sent 10 per cent of the value of the total 
display job in any retail store today. Mer- 
chants generally do not associate their win- 
dow trimming department with these old but 
newly recognized display problems which 
are so closely tied up with operating and 
merchandising. It is strictly up to the dis- 
playman to step in and take charge. 

Much of the change which will take place 
in retail selling methods during the present 
emergency will remain with us after the war 
and display, by whatever name it will be 
called, will be a vastly more important func- 
tion in any store. 

Some, and I hope many, displaymen will 
finish in real executive brackets. Window 
trimmers will be a dime a dozen and a lux- 
ury at that. 


Laszlo Gabor 
Kaufmann Dept. Stores, Pittsburgh 

When one of our customers stopped a dis- 
playman of my staff, busy putting up decora- 
tions, and asked him why we were not using 
more red in our Christmas displays, the man 
was stunned for a moment, then answered, 
“It would look too much like Christmas, | 
believe.” 

Our restraint, refinements and trickinesses 
in the little problems of display are, of 
course, in contrast to the efforts made on 
the great problems of the war. My only 
hope for our present and future is that we 
use this time of relaxation, with its little 
problems, wisely, to prepare ourselves for 
bigger problems after the war. 

Here are some suggestions: displaymen 
all over the country, especially in centers of 
activity, should get together with architects 
and work industriously and energetically on 
the department stores of the future, with 
their display problems foremost in mind. 

The old warehouse type of department 
store is obsolete. Modern construction meth- 
ods enable us to cantilever the structure 
in such a way that the upper floors could 
extend over the first floor of the building 14 
to 20 feet, creating an arcade for a double 
purpose: shelter for the underpart in rainy 


weather and reduction of glare from the sun, 
which is the worst enemy of display. Other 
important factors should be considered. The 
plate glass, which is the division between 
street and structure, could be continued, ex- 
cept for the entrance, uninterruptedly along 
the front. The unpartitioned length would 
offer great possibilities to the displayman. 
He would be unrestricted in space and so 
could use temporary partitions to make dis- 
play areas narrow, wide, deep or shallow, 
high or short, according to his need. Occa- 
sionally, for sudden important promotions, 
a continuous, unbroken theme could be put 
into effect, unheard of and unseen until now. 

The floor of the show window should, of 
course, be of the same flexibility. Trimming 
should be done on the floor below by the 
simple stage practice of lowering it. This 
would give the displayman the opportunity 
of trimming the window from the front and 
installing the lighting before showing the 
window, both very satisfactory adjustments. 

The constant exchange of ideas between 
the architect and displayman will clarify 
many problems, I am sure, in connection 
with the preparation of the department store 
of the future, and will result in a new ap- 
proach to display, which is, in my opinion, 
still intellectually in a primitive state. 


George W. Westerman 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., Jackson, Mich. 

With the war, display has been called upon 
to redouble its efforts. The war on the 
civilian front is a psychological warfare 
and the federal government has recognized 
this fact and the retailer and the displayman 
are to be called upon for still greater co- 
operation in 1943 than was volunteered in 
1942. 

Shortages of merchandise should create a 
new interest on the part of merchants for 
this patriotic type display. Merchants will 
realize that before another year passes that 
winning the war must be placed ahead of all 
else . .. and their leading, visible contri- 
bution must be through display. 

Clinton B. Clark 

Milwaukee Boston Store, Inc., Milwaukee 

Display 1943? No one can predict what 
will happen, as everything that will be done 
in the business world hinges on the day-by- 
day developments of the war. 

The shortage of salespeople will determine 
to what degree stores will be forced to set 
up self-service departments, and self-service 
can change the entire picture of display in 
1943. Government restrictions on materials 
and fashions will affect display. Gas, fuel, 
and food rationing will change shopping 
habits and directly or indirectly affect dis- 
play—to what extent depends entirely on the 
war situation. 

Even if victory should come in 1943, re- 
construction, rehabilitation, and occupation 
of foreign countries will require months. An 


enormous outlay of food stuffs, building ma- 
terials, clothing, and other items will tax 
our facilities with the coming of peace. 

The post-war world, with its peace-time 
use of new materials developed during the 
war, is too fantastic to dream about now. 
Our job now, and until victory comes, is to 
do everything within our power to speed 
that day, and display has an important job 
to do in winning this war. Every display- 
man who has not joined the armed forces 
should devote every ounce of energy, every 
means within his power to the support of 
government campaigns through victory dis- 
plays. It’s our opportunity to prove the 
value of display and the capabilities of dis- 
playmen, 


J. W. Howe 
Mandel Brothers, Chicago 

Thoughts about display for the coming 
year must be, of necessity, rather indefinite. 

No one’s position can be viewed for more 
than a few months ahead, since world con- 
ditions will determine future needs for dis- 
play. 

Those who will be fortunate enough to 
continue in this field will come across vari- 
ous problems and unusual possibilities. The 
fact that there will be a shortage of labor 
and material should provide a stimulus to 
the imagination and open new channels for 
thought, changing present-day opinions and 
offering increased knowledge. 

It is entirely possible that new trims and 
new materials may be introduced from 
sources heretofore undiscovered. After all, 
modern display was born during the last 
war and with this in mind we may hope for 
greater improvements and look forward to a 
bright future. 





Ray Bianchi 
Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Chicago 

Display for 1943 will be called upon to 
contribute to merchandise sales more than it 
has ever contributed in the past. 

With the sharp reduction of personnel, it 
becomes quite apparent that we are heading 
for an era of semi-self-service. 

I believe that what display will accomplish 
on the interior of the store will far surpass 
anything that has ever been attempted in 
the past from a merchandising point of view. 

Layouts of entire departments as well as 
individual table tops will be a necessary 
factor in coping with the personnel problem. 
This, coupled with the job of re-signing so 
as to tie in with self-service and semi-self- 
service merchandising should certainly open 
a new field for display in 1943. 


W. Arthur Gray 
Lansburgh & Bro., Washington 
One thing that I have found hard to com- 
bat recently is the mental attitude of the per- 
sonnel in the department. It is not good. 
This, I believe, is due to many things: new 
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people coming into display at salaries far in 
excess of their ability; the ever-present ru- 
mors about the draft, both military and oc- 
cupational; the rising cost of living; the job 
of trying to get somewhere in a war-crowded 
city; the lurid stories of big money in war 
work (not always true). 

In my opinion, one of our first duties is 
to keep these people interested in their jobs 
and keyed to a high standard of thinking, 
for when their time comes to join the armed 
forces they will make better soldiers, and 
still have a soft spot in their hearts for the 
display profession. When this war is won, 
the smart displaymen will have a much big- 
ger job to do, what with new departments to 
lay out, new fabrics to work with, new ma- 
terials to fabricate, and new styles to create. 


Clement Kieffer, Jr. 
Klinehans Company, Buffalo 

I do not like to make prognostications for 
many reasons, but primarily because they in- 
variably act as boomerangs. Nevertheless, 
display has a big job ahead and unless we 
plan ahead we will surely be left behind. 

Leaders in the display profession have 
faith in themselves and in the future. But 
there are hundreds in the craft that do not. 

Let them first believe in the store they 
work for. Believe in its merchandise and 
then make the public believe as they do. 

Displaymen will have to adjust themselves 
in 1943 to speeding up, despite shortages of 
help which I am sure we are all experienc- 
ing. Stores, too, will have to reconcile them- 
selves to the fact that displaymen are human 
and are doing their utmost to present store 
messages with what tools they have to work 
with. 

The tempo of the day is speed, but rather 
than sacrifice the quality of one’s craftsman- 
ship, I would suggest changing displays less 
frequently. 


Stuart A. Raymond 
Broadway Dept. Store, Los Angeles 

The year 1942 was a challenge to the dis- 
play profession as a whole, with no favors 
asked and none given. I believe we have 
met this challenge and come to the end of 
the year the better for it. 

We now can compare our budgets, not in 
the terms of how much we can spend, but 
what can we get with our money, just as 
how much mileage can we get under gas 
rationing by the careful driving of our cars. 
Salvage of props we used to throw in the 
discard now opens a new field of uses for 
us, and our displays are taking on a new 
vital function in the consumers’ way of life 
through informative and timely messages. 

Display should also be proud of the job 
it has done in the past year, but must con- 
tinue to do even better through 1943 in its 
Bond selling messages and Victory cam- 
paigns. 

In our individual problem of help, though 
we have lost 50 per cent of our trained men 
to the armed forces, we have replaced them 
with young men who have not been able to 
qualify for service; also women who show 
an ability in display work. This has worked 
out satisfactorily. 

I believe the following, if lived up to, will 
see us through to a glorious victory. 

In these trying times men who work hard 
on the jobs they have to do are giving serv- 
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ice of the most practical sort. Since we are 
at war, we need not circumscribe the mean- 
ing of the words, “war jobs.” All jobs fall 
under that definition now. 

No matter what men are doing, if it is 
done well, it redounds to the benefit of the 
nation. In the larger sense, therefore, all 
of us are working on war jobs. 

It is necessary for a nation to be pros- 
perous to win wars and the efforts of each 
worker have a direct relation to national 
prosperity. 

Do your work well, whatever it may be, 
and help in the winning of the war. 


Carl V. Haecker, Assistant Director of Sales 
W. T. Grant Company, New York City 

In 1943 displaymen face the toughest job 
of their career. The war must be won and 
display is the only means of bringing the 
war story, in its grim reality, visually to the 
public. “Display Can—Display Will—Dis- 
play Must” carry dramatically, forcefully, 
honestly and realistically the message of 
public citizen participation in the march to 
victory. 

Displaymen have pledged themselves to 
help until the great struggle is ended. The 
job ahead requires work, energy, willingness, 
patriotism, sweat, and perhaps tears. But it 
must be done now. 

There is no time for coddling or kid-glove 
handling. There is no place in the scheme 
of things for weaklings, shirkers, sissies or 
cry babies. 

This is a man’s task. Get into this job. 
Show your employer, show your family, show 
your country, show the world that display 
can and will come through with flying col- 
ors. Do it now! 

“In Forty-three and Forty-four We'll 
Have to do a Whole Lot More.” 





George H. Wagner 
J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

I believe 1943 will challenge the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of displaymen to keep in 
tune with the times. Ever-changing demands 
from the war effort will necessitate flexible 
display merchandising that can promptly 
solve new sales problems as they develop 
from week to week. Shortages, price con- 
trol, rationing, and transportation emergen- 
cies will alter the display trend from time 
to time. 

In sections of the country where war in- 
dustries are located, business-getting dis- 
plays will attract and sell this “new money” 
class of customers. 

As large a percentage of a store’s windows 
as possible will undoubtedly be utilized reg 
ularly for patriotic displays to rally the 
public to more whole-hearted cooperation in 
this business of winning the war. Aggres- 
sive display promotions will depict the 
America of 1943 keenly conscious of “getting 
on with the war” both on the battlefront 
and in civilian life—strenuously and un- 
flinchingly keeping up the fight and getting 
some fun out of it all. 

Ray W. Parks 

Leavitt Stores Corp., Manchester, N. H. 
President, International Association of Display 

In 1943 America enters its second year of 
the war, and here on the home front is the 
battle, “Survival of the Fittest.” 

Retailers are confronted with many major 
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problems — shortage of merchandise, sales 
help and personnel, and several million cus- 
tomers of the male population are in the 
armed forces. This is a partial listing, with 
the rationing of clothing to come! The small 
retailer is entering the battle for existence. 
The survival, large and small, will make 
new customers, the older men, younger men, 
the war industry workers. 

The display budget must be geared to the 
times; spend less and show less. Retailers 
and display in 1943 have the opportunity to 
promote the world’s greatest selling cam- 
paign, War Bonds and Stamps, by devoting 
more space to Victory display, seven days 
each week for the duration. 

The new national slogan for 1943 is: 
“Wear it out—Eat it up—Make it do.” 


Syl C. Rieser 
Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

With budgets for display materials cut by 
the Office of Price Administration, 1943 is 
bound to be a year when ingenuity, imagi- 
nation, and conservation will be display by- 
words. 

Self-service is bound to come into its own 
as selling staffs decrease in size and it is 
left up to displays to do an informative sell- 
ing job. Personnel will be a problem only 
partially to be solved by the use of women. 
More attention than previously will have to 
be given to the training of young boys who 
have had no display experience. 

In the display manufacturing field, more 
and more firms will undoubtedly be in busi- 
ness for the government; but after the war 
these manufacturers will be called upon to 
produce complete, new lines. A consistent 
research job must be carried on during these 
times in order that manufacturers can de- 
velop the new display materials which alone 
can launch them back again into civilian 
business. 

A. J. Roeder 
Wm. H. Block Company, Indianapolis 

The forthcoming year has many problems 
to confront the displayman. It’s a time when 
all thoughts are directed to the public with- 
out a single consideration of store prestige. 
The ultimate purpose is a correlation of all 
efforts of merchandising, educational, insti- 
tutional, and patriotism. In brief, it is an 
“all out for victory” program. Caution should 
be taken in many cases against over-preten- 
tious displays. There might be a public re- 
action against such seemingly wanton spend- 
ing. sy the same token, care should be 
taken to have neat and interesting win- 
dows at all times. Displaymen, for the most 
part, know these things and are already do- 
ing a splendid job everywhere. 


William H. Scharninghausen 
City of Paris, San Francisco 
Leslie S. Janes, national chairman of the 
Victory Display Committee, and his Victory 
Display Committees in every city and town 
in the United States are to be congratulated 
for their quick action with their displays in 
reminding the people that America is at war. 
Their displays have helped tremendously in 
making War Bond drives successful, and the 
war will be won sooner because of the VDC 
work. 
Today the Victory Display Committees are 
[Continued on page 48] 
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Chicago Starts The Year Right 


Chicago's windows for post-holiday shop- 
pers are as gay as a carnival ... as full of 
color as a child’s paint box . as enticing 
as a newly frosted cake. Speaking of frost- 
ing, that’s the thing that sets this 
month’s State street displays apart. Some- 
how the rigid tendency of past months—to 
feature displays practical above all else— 
has been engulfed in a sparkling wave of 
lightheartedness as the formal season soars 


very 


into high. 

A particularly refreshing 
charming window is one designed by Arthur 
Fraser, of Marshall Field & Co., and illus- 
trated at the right center on the opposite 
page. A highlight in a series of one-manne- 
quin displays featured by the “28” shop, this 
study in chaste simplicity poses a lithe young 
figure in a feminine fancy for after-five, done 
in filmy appliqued net, upon a modernistic 
An interesting cyclorama is fashioned 


and altogether 


dais. 
of curving white wood pieces stepladdered 
up the back between the upright side wall 
panels. Draperies visible behind the carved 
wood strips lend softness to this very smart 
too, are displayed with 


two evening bags, a pair 


set. Accessories, 
studied simplicity 
of dancing slippers, glamour gloves and a 


dainty nosegay for playtime hours after 
dark. 
Of special interest this month are two 


Mandel Brothers, arranged by 


windows at 


Calvin Albert for Display Director Jay 
Howe—designs built around the magic word 
“promise” and making good on it, from a 
critic’s point of view. “Promise ahead 
for 1943—new jobs . new fashions... new 
living” reads a_hand-lettered, posteresque 
legend on a tilted flat, before which is a 
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By KENDALL HULL 
Fred Kuehn & Co., Chicago 


small platform stage, caged in at one end 
by ceiling-to-floor tubular strips of paper, 
the whole set modern carpet and 
against a draped backdrop. An exotic lady 
of long tresses, long gown, and an artist's 
beret stands on the stage of this display and 
casts a subtle shadow on the “promise” pos- 
ter. Copies of Charm magazine and a mod- 
ish collection of costume jewels, gloves and 
purses balance the set—not the least effective 
part of which is the criss-cross design of 
shadows thrown upon the backdrop_ by 
off-the-scene The window 


upon a 


means of spots. 
appears on this page. 

The second part of this ingenious window 
duet, pictured at the lower right, features 
“Promise pink the color of the future 
hue expressed in exciting new 


a rosy 


fabrics and new ideas.” The mannequin 
garbed in the color is all wound ‘round with 
a woolen string—in fact, in a whole web of 
them emanating from beneath a circular 
floor mat, spiraling up over a tilted wood 
beam and slanting upward and out of sight 
toward the left corner. By means of back- 
stage lighting the string design has been 
made to throw a lovely gray gossamer pat- 
tern over the circular piece which hems in 
the scene. A throw rug, and an open Charm 
magazine over which are scattered beads 
and other trinkets, add to the story. 
Vacationers dreaming of a white outing 
need go no further than Marshall Field & 
Co.’s Evanston store, where Henry Stresser 
has worked up an attractive setting. Steeped 
in artificial snow are three happy manne- 
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quins, socked and booted and legginged and 
slacked, clustered about a rustic bench. To 
achieve a comfortable, “wish-you-were-there” 
atmosphere, Stresser has mounted an old- 
fashioned street lamp on a vine-twined post, 
erected a quaint fan-shaped section of rail- 
ing fence, and hung up an elaborate bird 
house, decked top and bottom by snow-tipped 
pine cones and needle foliage. The display 
is illustrated at the upper left. 

It wouldn’t be January without a White 
sale in store, and Sam Blum of The 
Fair has done a more than creditable job 
with a foursome of windows devoted to this 
In the window shown on 
page 16, an open china cupboard is used 
as the central background piece, flanked on 
either side by white in bas-relief, 
swimming on top of painted blue waves on 
the rear wall panel. Poster board served 
to fashion a_ petite French maid, white 


every 


particular theme. 


swans 


—The White goods display immediately above 

is the work of Sam Blum, The Fair Store. . . . 

At left is one of two companion windows done 

by Calvin Albert for Display Director Jay 

Howe, Mandel Brothers; each window had 

Promise” as its theme. ... (All photographs 
by Fred Kuehn & Co., Chicago)— 
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—At the immediate right is a display by Henry 
Stresser, Marshall Field & Co., Evanston. ... 
Next to it is a window urging shoppers to 
finish filling their books of War Stamps; the 
display is by J. W. Campbell, Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. . . . The central window is by 
Arthur Fraser, Marshall Field & Co.'s State 
street store. . . . Lower right, the second of 
the Mendel Brothers "Promise" windows— 


capped, white collared and white aproned, 
holding forth a pair of pretty guest towels. 
Rising in four peaks like snow-capped moun- 
tains are handsome tablecloths, both white 
and dramatized by floral patterns. Packaged 
linens made gay by brightly colored ribbon 
ties are scattered throughout the set and 
give the window a festive atmosphere. Ap- 
propriately, a hand-lettered poster in black 
and white reads “’43 January White Sales,” 
bearing the usual thrift message below. As 
a patriotic suggestion, a war bond is exhib- 
ited, the inference being that savings realized 
through January purchases of white goods 
can be put to excellent use for Uncle Sam. 

One hundred per cent American is a war- 
time exhibit with a vital message from Car- 
son Pirie Scott & Co., delivered by Display 
Director J. W. Campbell in an unusually 
forceful manner. From off somewhere in 
the distance within the frame of a painting 
of a defense plant comes a three-lane belt, 
stretching from the door of the factory to 
the front poster just behind the card at the 
front of the window. The belt is covered 
with War Bonds, topped here and there 
by miniature tanks, planes, torpedoes and 
battleships of realistic design. Near the 
front is a placard bearing the vital mes- 
sage: “Fresh Start for 43... Finish up the 
War Stamp books now in your possession. 
3egin fresh books for the New Year. Know 
the thrill of full participation in the Home 
Front war effort.” And streaming across the 
window front is a red-white-and-blue sign 
cautioning “Speed Production! Buy More 
War Stamps and Bonds in '43.” The set, 
finished in a rough weave paper and done in 
sturdy block panels, is stepped up to a cli- 
max by two American flags in upright stand- 
ards. 


Bingham's Mother Dies, 
Aged Seventy-Nine 


His many friends are extending condolences 
to Frank G. Bingham, display director for 
Robertson Brothers, South Bend, on the death 
of his mother, who passed away on December 
8, aged seventy-nine. 








How about the vacant windows in 
your community? The Milwaukee Dis- 
play Club makes good use of them for 
war effort themes, as told in the article 
on page 26. Out in Spokane a some- 
what similar project was carried out. 
New York City displaymen some 
months ago installed literally hundreds 
of War Bond displays in vacant win- 
dows throughout the city. Such dis- 
plays rid the city of numerous eye- 
sores and replace them with settings 
that sell — food conservation, War 
Bonds and Stamps, conservation of 
fuel and clothing, scrap metal drives, 
and so on. How about a similar cam- 
paign in your city? 
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Display Program Started 
For Boeing Aircraft 

The Boeing Aircraft Company, Seattle, re- 
cently began a display program through its 
department of Local Relations, a division of 
Public Relations, under the direction of Bert 
Bryant. The Second avenue show windows 
of the McDermott building in downtown Seat- 
tle—occupied by the engineering, purchasing, 
and employment departments—have _ been 
taken over for displays designed and executed 
under the direction of Waldo Kelso. The 
displays use regular mannequins and_ back- 
grounds. 

The immediate purpose of the displays is to 
present the urgent need for more women in 
defense, although the percentage of women in 
Boeing employ is already 45 per cent of 
the total number working at the present time. 
The windows, it is planned as time goes on, 
will also be used educationally to illustrate 
the types of employment available and the at- 
tractiveness and advantages of the work 
offered. 

Kelso reports that considerable surprise de- 
veloped among display manufacturers and 
supply houses when they received orders for 
display equipment with the highest priority 
number possible accompanying the orders. 
Kelso has been associated with Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, for some twelve years. 


Timely Service Launches 
Three-Way Display Campaign 

The production on three separate display 
campaigns for reta:] stores has just been com- 
pleted by Timely Service, 46 Walker street, 
New York City, according to that firm. The 
first series includes a full line of spring dis- 
plays and posters; it is outlined in a new 
booklet, “Timely Flight for Spring.” The 
second campaign is based on the Office of 
War Information themes for February, trans- 
lating the government approach into display 
form for retailers. “OWI for February” is 
the title of Timely Service’s booklet on this 
project. The third campaign is on the Office 
of Price Administration’s “Economy for Vic- 
tory Plan,” and is covered in a folder entitled 
“The OPA Retail Plan.” Copies of the litera- 
ture mentioned here are available on request 
to the company. 
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W. L. Stensgaard, President 
W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., Chicago 
There is an old saying that “Necessity is 
the mother of invention,” and undoubtedly 
this is true with the wide-spread develop- 
display techniques necessary 
with 


ments in new 


in connection “self-service.” The war 
has brought some changes in retailing, but 
The defi- 


nite shortage in manpower will reflect itself 


it will bring many more in 1943. 


in retailing and because of less service and 
definite 
With 


merchandise to 


less sales help there will be need 


for well-organized self-service. more 


inventory control and less 
need for sensible 
with certain 


The display 


sell at retail, there will be 
showmanship in connection 
classifications or departments. 
manager will be a very busy person because 
he, too, will be working with less help and 
he will be asked to do more, especially with 


store interiors. 


Some dramatization is necessary in con 
nection with self-service. By that I mean 
not all sections will be self-service—there- 


fore “high spots” will identify merchandise 
and the 


customers to 


items on which stores encourage 


“serve themselves.” This will 
also mean perhaps a new type of “observer, 
\ spot elevated so 
what 


cashier, wrapper desk.” 
that the 
and can be of service from a fixed point and, 


cashier can see is going on 
in addition, take cash, make change, write 
slips and wrap the package. All of this will 
well-organized imagination using 
colorful, methods and_ it 
means the “chin-up” period for display man- 


require 
conservative, yet 


agement. 

I believe during this period will be born 
many new techniques in merchandise display 
and I further believe that many of these 
will continue after the war, they 
will contribute to a lower cost of doing busi- 


because 


continued to 

doing 
The cost of distri- 
bution must decrease and by use of 


ness. Retailing volume has 


increase, but also the cost of such 
business has increased. 
scien- 
tific display methods in connection with mer- 
chandise engineering we will find that dis- 
play has a big job and that it will be more 


important to retailing than ever before. 


Trowbridge H. Stanley, President 
L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Mich. 
Display can be one of the most powerful 
factors in bringing the war to an 
The home front must have an 
understanding of its part and must be sold 
on all 


early 
conclusion. 


rationing, con- 
servation, will to work, restriction of extrav- 
agances, War Bonds, and 
countless other but no less important func- 
tions. 


necessary forms of 


purchase of 


Let all display manufacturers devote the 
large part of their creative genius into the 


channels of building displays for victory. 
Let the retail stores devote a_ substantial 
part of their windows and interiors to fea- 


turing Victory displays, and we will have an 
enlightened, cooperative, home front, in- 
formed and stimulated through this impor- 
tant medium. Then display will have glor- 
iously fulfilled its place in the war program 
and will be able to resume its vital part in 
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The Industry Looks At ’43 


the merchandising of peace-time goods with 
erect and pride in a_ splendid 


achievement. 


its head 


Ralph W. Adler 
Jas. B. Williams, Inc., New York City 


The old slogan, “Goods well displayed are 


half sold” will be eclipsed in 1943 by the 
slogan, “Display goods you wish to sell.” 
Display will be tied in very closely with 


self-service and will present new problems 
to the displayman whereby merchandise in 
the interior of the store can be shown to per- 
mit the without 
sales help aid, as there will be a definite 


buyer to make selection 
shortage of sales people. 

Publicity in the newspapers must and will 
be curtailed owing to the limited amounts 
of merchandise which the stores will be able 
to. offer, this constant 
change of windows in the presentation of 
the limited amounts of merchandise offered 
to the Windows tor 1943 
will be the eves of the store, and never be- 
fore will display be so essential as in 1943. 


and will necessitate 


buying public. 


R. C. Schmutzler, Advertising Manager 
Reyburn Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia 
Despite the impending increased shortage 
of experienced displaymen and certain dis- 
play materials, 1943 promises to be a banner 
for the display industry. This 
sound paradoxical, yet when one considers 


year may 
the tremendous job confronting the display 
industry, there can be no doubt that displays 
will rise to new heights in quality and quan- 
tity during the coming year. 

First to be considered are patriotic dis- 
plays. Because of their aid in the war effort 
they will continually grow in popularity and 
their themes will change constantly. Con- 
and patriotic store owners. will 
continually have displays devoted in whole 
or in part to some phase of the war effort, 
such as the War Bonds, the 
Cross, Civilian Defense, war production, etc., 
in addition to their regular seasonal and in- 
stitutional displays, although with less ex- 
and a more restricted variety of 
display materials than were formerly avail- 


scientious 


sale of Red 


pensive 


able. Then, too, many consumer items will 
have disappeared from the market and dis- 
plays will vie with one another to attract 
the purchasing dollar to the fewer available 
consumer products. All this will result in 
a greater number of displays throughout the 
year, no doubt less expensive, but requiring 
greater ingenuity. 

Many displaymen called to the 
colors, so it behooves the wise window ad 
vertiser to see that he has women or men 
over draft and adequately 
trained to carry on when his displaymen go 
into 


will be 


speedily 


age 


the armed services. 
John D. Wilson 
Display Papers Division 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., New York City 

Wartime conditions challenge the ingenui- 
ties and creative abilities of American dis- 
playmen, insofar as it is their first duty to 
cooperate with the Treasury department in 
its Bond sale drive and, secondly, to sustain 
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civilian morale with attractive displays even 
though merchandise is not as readily avail- 


able as heretofore. 
This program can be maintained on a 


minimum basis by the use of a maximum 
amount of materials that are non-essential 
to the war effort, and can easily be achieved 
without the use of any critical materials. 
From our experience with the display fra- 
ternity, we are confident that even under 
handicap conditions they will do an out- 
standing job in achieving 1943 objectives. 


E. B. Fitch, Manager 
Display Advertising Materials 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., Cleveland 
The temporary abolition of most outdoor 
advertising due to government freezing of 
many essential materials, as well as to the 
curtailment of civilian travel, is likely to 
substantially accelerate the use of point-of- 


purchase displays. Certainly, those former 


outdoor advertisers of commodities sold 
through multiple distribution outlets will 
seck other advertising media rather than 


jeopardize the consumer demand that has 
been for their respective prod- 
ucts, and it is only logical that this chosen 
medium will frequently be the point-of-pur- 
chase display because of its recognized in- 


established 


fluence on consumer purchases. 
Another consequence of the current 
nomic situation is apt to be displays with 
more salient Such displays will 
probably not be elaborate but, on the con- 
trary, they will in all probability be charac- 
terized by simplicity both in design and ma- 
The searcity of many commodities 


eco- 


values. 


terials. 
normally offered for sale, as well as an an- 
ticipated decrease in consumer purchases ot 
other than basic necessities, is sure to in- 
crease the competition among merchants for 
the business that exists. It follows, there- 
fore, that the media employed to stimulate 
and produce business will, of necessity, be 
more forceful in character than was common 
under normal conditions. This will be par- 
ticularly applicable where the point-of-pur- 
chase display is concerned. 

The important thing to those engaged in 
display activities is that there is every indi- 
cation of a wider use of point-of-purchase 
displays rather than of any curtailment in 
this respect. Should the trend in displays 
be, as predicted, toward salient forcefulness, 
displaymen will doubtlessly readily adapt 
themselves to the situation. In fact, the 
more resourceful will in all probability wel- 
come the change. 


Ralph Behrisch 
Decorative Plant Company, Inc., New York 
As we stand at the threshold of a new 
vear, we may see greater changes than have 


been experienced during the past twelve 
months. Yet, looking back, we find that 
despite wartime problems, displays have 


been produced in strict conformity with pri- 
ority regulations without undue hardships. 
What the future may bring is unforeseen 
in these days, but it is certain that a few 
perspiration mingled with 
[Continued on page 34] 


drops of some 
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L, You already know that the production of metal display fixtures has been “froz- 

‘d ‘ | en” for the duration. There are many simple ways to conserve those you have 
indi- 7 ‘ fe ‘ 

ate | now. Your Darling metal units will last for years if handled with reasonable 
nt in 1] care... Periodical cleaning, polishing and careful storing will help make them 
plays || outlast the duration... Please call upon us if we can be of help in this direc- 
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tion as this is important to you... L. A. Darling Company, Bronson, Michigan, 
have 
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Poster Drama Personified 
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—These dramatic and timely posters have just been released for firm's own stores, the company believes more good can be done by 
general use by the advertising department of the Kroger Grocery making the set available for display purposes by anyone who wishes 
& Baking Company, Cincinnati, by which firm they were developed. them. The set of five is available at $1, including postage. Orders 
Each poster is 36 by 48 inches and is done in full natural color. should be sent to Bert Johnston, advertising manager, at the address 


Although Kroger originally planned to use the posters solely for the given above— 
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R. M. McCreight, Sales and Promoiion Mgr. 
Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore. 

The war naturally has caused us, as it 
has caused other manutacturers, to alter 
some of our advertising and merchandising 
plans for the coming year. There has been 
considerable uncertainty about the future of 
civilian lines, and this condition has caused 
many advertisers to be reluctant to plan 
their advertising and promotions as_ they 
have in the past. Jantzen has taken an 
objective view on the present condition and 
we have charted our course as we have in 
the past, taking into consideration the pres- 
ent day situation. 

Basically, our display campaign for the 
1943 season is the same as the plan we have 
followed in past years. We have introduced 
new material which has keen made more 
functional. By “functional” we mean that 
it has been designed specifically for the bet- 
ter showing of merchandise. We stress 
quality and not quantity in our displays and 
have invested more in each individual unit, 
endeavoring to make the units more func- 
tional. 

While it is harder to plan and project pro- 
grams under present day conditions, we are 
attacking the problem with the same con- 
sideration for the stores’ display problems 
as we have in the past. W. L. Stensgaard 
& Associates have done a very unusual job 
in developing our point-of-sale displays for 
the coming season. They have helped us 
cast off a lot of the frills that we have been 
used to enjoying in the past and_ really 
brought our whole proposition more into 
present day selling. They have helped us 
in developing our 1943 program so that it is 
in tune with the current necessities of store 
displays. 

Rae Hickok, President 
Hickok, Inc., Rochester 

Proper and efficient displays become a 
“must” for 1943. Considering the problems 
that face merchants, namely, scarcity and 
inefficiency of help, displays must do the 
major part of the selling job. 

Our activity in displays is sufficient evi- 
dence of our belief in their value. 


J. D. Infield, Advertising Manager 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwaukee 
Display—window and interior—is vital to 


the merchandising needs for 1943... much 
more vital than in a normal vear. 
First, the objective is different . . . and 


of the greatest importance. Display should 
contribute to our war effort and the one uni- 
fied goal—victory. The first consideration 
for all of us is to help bring victory to the 
United Nations. 

Display should seek to promote the war 
effort through health, morale, safety, econ- 
omy, conservation, bond buying, car sharing, 
scrap collection, ete. 

Coordination of retail promotions can be 
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National Advertisers and Agencies 
Rtecommend ‘Service’ 


worked out to tie in with our government's 
wartime campaign along the above lines, 
which, at the same time, will help the sale 
of essential civilian merchandise. 
D. F. Horne, Sales Manager 
Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass. 

I believe display will have a very impor- 
tant place in the merchandising plans of 
national advertisers in 1943 and for the dur- 
ation. With the lack of merchandise, the 
necessity of keeping one’s product in the 
mind of the consumer is of utmost impor- 
tance, and this is where display will play a 
very important part in keeping the product 
before the consumer under these conditions. 

Joe Lesac, Advertising Manager 
Phoenix Hosiery Company, Milwaukee 

Phoenix will continue the usual strong 
type of point-of-sale display material to 
which we have been accustomed. 

We are of the opinion that displays are of 
more vital importance today than ever be- 
fore. Retailers will be looking for more 
assistance from the manufacturer for at least 
two reasons: one, because of their own per- 
sonnel problem which will mean that dis- 
plays will help to do an informative selling 
job; second, that we are looking to a con- 
stantly changing buying public, making it 
important to reach a new customer group 
realizing new wealth trom war industry, who 
will be looking for branded quality products 
today. 

So Phoenix continues with a complete dis- 
play program on all three lines : men’s, wom- 
en's, and children’s hosiervy—designed to aid 
the retailer in selling 
the consumer in buying. 


designed to aid 


Julia M. Earley, Educational Director 

Oregon-Washington-California Pear Bureau 

Latrobe, Pa. 

To get the “play” in °43, display! 
will go to the establishment that goes all- 
out, insofar as war limitations permit, in 
bidding for it with attractive, practical dis- 
plays. The demotorized American public, 
with cash in hand, has not forgotten the 
long, drab years of depression. Men and 
women will leave their expendable money, 
over and above that willingly devoted to 
Bonds, Stamps and taxes, in the stores that 


Business 


present in most appealing, informative fash- 
ion the merchandise they need. 


George Morrison, Advertising Manager 
International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 
The value of good display in getting ac- 

tion is being shown now more than ever. The 

danger is in cutting down the effectiveness 

of display work by substituting large type, 

pseudo-patriotic appeal, or buckeye art work 
for thought, work, and quality. 

The mind is activated largely through 
what the eve sees, but it’s a very discrimi- 
nating organism and has to see the right 
things to make it act. 
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W. S. Allen, Vice-President 

Josam Manufacturing Company, Cleveland 

As with many activities which have been 
parts of our American way of’ life for so 
long, point-of-purchase advertising is facing 
issues which never betore have been parts 
of the merchandising picture. Markets have 
been dislocated. Production of certain 
branded items has ceased. Production and 
distribution of practically all nationally ad- 
vertised products has been curtailed or re- 
directed. 

Because of curtailed production, advertis- 
ing and particularly display merchandising 
are facing their greatest challenge. Whether 
or not companies have the courage to meet 
this challenge will, in a large measure, de- 
termine the place in our national economy 
occupied by these companies in the future. 

Advertising in all its forms is recognized 
as being one of the fundamental bases of 
our economic structure. This makes no dif- 
ference whether we are in a buyer's market, 
a seller’s market, or in a war market. The 
function of point-of-purchase advertising 
and display changes in these three types of 
market, but its importance never varies. 

Naturally, our first job is to win the war. 
Production of war supplies is our most im- 
portant problem, but it is by no means our 
only problem. We have to plan for today, 
today; but we must plan also for tomorrow, 
tomorrow. 

Display occupies an important position in 
this planning, for. . 

1. It keeps alive in the minds of the users 
the merit of the company’s product. 

2. It influences new buying factors. With 
migrations of large groups of our population, 
point-of-purchase advertising and_= display 
remind these buyers of old familiar names 
in their new surroundings. a" 

3. At the present time, display can do a 
great job in offsetting the ill wind of “neg 
lected customers.” Very often, a customer 
who asks for a particular brand and is not 
able to get it develops an unconscious ill 
will toward that brand. This ill will can be 
offset by intelligent display even though no 
product is available. 

4. Proper display and point-of-sale adver- 
tising can protect the prestige of the com- 
pany in the minds of the people buying. 

5. The right kind of display during the 
present emergency can prevent the inroads 
of present and future competition. 

One good has come from the present emer 
gency. Stores have learned to appreciate 
display material. We all know that for 
many years stores have been overloaded with 
all kinds of displays. Beautiful cut-outs, 
etc., have found their way into dark cor- 
ners, storerooms and basements. Frequently, 
the packages of display material coming 
from the manufacturer were unopened. Now 
the store owner looks forward to getting a 
display from the manufacturer, and he han 
dles it with care, often using it and re 
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ty SPARKLING 
es SprRING 
5 SCULPTURES 


GAY, COLORFUL, SOPHISTICATED PAPER 
SCULPTURED DISPLAYS IN REALISTIC THREE- 
a DIMENSIONAL UNITS ... EACH AVAILABLE 

IN ANY SIZE WHETHER 6 INCHES OR 6 FEET. 













LIFESIZE 
UNIT, FREE 
STANDING 


$2.50 


DISCOVER THE ECONOMY OF RIP-SCULPTURE. 
GET EXCITING, TRAFFIC-PULLING, COLORFUL DIS- 
PLAY DRAMA ... COSTS A FRACTION OF USUAL 
PLASTER OR WOOD DISPLAYS... . 


“ANTOINE” the Flower Vendor 
USE “"ANTOINE" AS YOUR SPRING SYMBOL ALL 


THROUGH THE STORE .. . USE HIM LIFESIZE IN 
WINDOWS .. . SMALLER SIZES FOR LEDGES AND 
CASES. 


FUCHSIA COAT, BRIGHT GREEN VEST, PLAID 
TROUSERS, HOLDING BRIGHT POSIES IN EACH 
HAND. 


PRICES BELOW 


"SPRING HARP" "BUDS AND BLOSSOMS" “FLOWER SPRINKLER" “ROSE BOUQUET" “ROBIN'S HOUSE" 
PRICES ON ALL 12" HIGH—$1.25 EACH 24" HIGH—$3.75 EACH 36" HIGH—$6.95 EACH 
UNITS PICTURED 18" HIGH—$2.25 EACH 30"" HIGH—$5.75 EACH 48" HIGH—$8.75 EACH 


WO 15 EAST 22nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





tu SPECIALISTS IN THREE DIMENSIONAL MERCHANDISE PRESENTATION 
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using it. Then, too, because of the shortage 
of display materials, store clerks have begun 
to use their own ingenuity in making up 
attractive window displays. 

Industry in America has accepted, will- 
ingly, the challenge to produce materials for 
war. American manufacturers and distrib- 
utors have come through, even though it has 
meant dislocation of many of their former 
activities. American industry should watch, 
lest it give up too easily its inherent right 
to maintain its reputation, its good will and 
its markets. 

One way we Can return to a smoothly 
functioning economy when peace comes is 
by maintaining markets. Some sort of sell- 
ing organization should be maintained. 
Product identify must be carried in the 
minds of the public, and because display has 
occupied a key position in the sales-advertis- 
ing picture, display should not be forgotten 
or relegated to an unimportant spot in 1943's 
merchandising plans. 

Miriam Gibson, Publicity Director 
Shulton, Inc., New York City 

Simplicity is the keynote of our lives today 
and the same simplicity applies even to 
commercial display. The day of the travel- 
ing exhibit is practically out due to the 
obvious reason of shortages in manpower, 
gasoline, and tires. This necessitates the 
retailer putting up his own window display. 
For this reason all display material must 
be simple and must contain exact instruc- 
tions from the manufacturer on how to use 
display material to the best advantage. 

The window will be considered a silent 
salesman more than ever. It must not only 
attract, but actually sell the merchandise 
shown. It is wise to keep it uncluttered, 
for just as we must streamline our lives in 
wartime, so, too, must we keep everything 
about us uncluttered. Insofar as possible we 
should try to eliminate confusion from the 
consumer's mind when shopping. 

Another reason for this simplicity is the 
possible shortages in raw materials used 
for display. 

The message that a display is to give the 
consumer must be kept simple and straight 
to the point, for today the consumer's time 
is limited. The pace of life has been quick- 
ened to such an extent that only by sharp, 
concise, convincing messages can we reach 
the consumer’s mind. 

C. E. Balz 
Burgess Battery Company, Freeport, Ill. 

Forecasting display use in 1943 would be 
dependent entirely upon the length of this 
war and I would be wholly unable to make 
any declaration or statement to this effect. 
From our own standpoint, we have always 
depended very greatly on point-of-sale dis- 
plays to carry our advertising message to 
the consuming public and have _ placed 
greater emphasis on this particular medium 
than through any other available. At this 
time, our civilian supply has been sharply 
curtailed and changes in our distribution 
have become necessary, which hampers the 
placement of display material with our deal- 
ers and distributors. For the remainder of 
this war—whether it be the whole of 1943 
or just in part—we will be wholly unable 
to use display material of any type. 

This does not mean that we are not en- 
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thusiastic about the future use of display 
material, nor does it signify that we have 
forgotten about display material. We are 
conscious always of the value and its neces- 
sity once hostilities cease and conditions 
again return to normal. We at the Burgess 
3attery Company feel that we are in a good 
position with display material which we 
heretofore have not released and which will 
be very current and ready for our dealer 
counters and windows immediately upon 
cessation of this conflict and will imme- 
diately take steps to place this material 
already prepared in our dealers’ and dis- 
tributors’ hands. 


J. H. Ashbaugh, Manager 
Electric Appliance Division, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Since we are not manufacturing any con- 
sumer type goods, our former retail outlets 
will not be employing displays to sell mer- 
chandise. However, we are suggesting the 
use of certain types of display material as a 
part of our program to help consumers “take 
good care of the electric appliances you now 
have.” In my opinion, display material of 
an educational nature can contribute to the 
war effort by suggesting “care and use” 
methods. 

Philip Klein 
Philip Klein Adv. Agency, Philadelphia 

There is no reason for the advertising men 
of America to become perturbed over the 
general outlook of business for the coming 
year of 1943. The wiseacres predicted that 
the advertising budgets for 1942 would be 
Lilliputian. What has actually happened has 
been a step-up in radio and magazine adver- 
tising with a slight decline in newspaper 
space used. We are willing to make book 
that while there will be no bonanza or gold 
rush in advertising budgets, they will still 
be maintained. Of course, rationing and 
shortages will affect some businesses, but 
there is nothing for us to go into mourning 
about. The advertising business is on the 
verge of greater success. We can maintain 
morale and spirit even if we do not maintain 
profits. 

Jones B. Frankel 
Jones Frankel Company, Chicago 

Display advertising has enlisted for serv- 
ice .. . and in 1943 will do a big-time war 
job, probably the biggest in its history. In 
a word, that, I believe, forecasts the next 
year’s picture for this important medium. 

Since Pearl Harbor, our scheme of life 
has greatly changed. No longer do the smug 
buying habits of the last few years apply 
in our intensive war tempo of living. No 
longer is “buying power” our ideal as before, 
but today it’s goods, production, supply, 
overcoming bottlenecks. From a_ buyer's 
market a year ago, we've turned to a seller’s 
market. Priorities, restrictions and freezing 
orders upset buying traditions, scarcities 
hamper supply yet patriotism requires 
not that people go without necessities in 
these emergency times, but that we supply 
our needs with what least hampers the war 
effort. Advertising’s new job is to tell the 
public what is available for purchase, what 
obtainable merchandise serves their needs 

to advise, rather than to tempt. As 
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national advertising, by force of necessity, 
goes more institutional day by day, point- 
of-sale displays must do more of that spe- 
cific job of selling. 

People’s buying habits are being altered 
by other factors, too, besides shortages. 
Overtime work, longer hours in war indus- 
tries, more employment, leave folks with 
less time for leisurely shopping. Population 
shifts bring many strange buyers’ faces to 
store counters with every conceivable kind 
of need... buyers not acquainted with local 
trading traditions. Such factors work for 
spot decisions on the part of purchasers, in- 
stead of pre-determined selections, as in the 
past. The actual job of selling, of helping 
form the decision and clinching the sale, 
therefore, moves up closer to the point-of- 
sale, where display advertising dominates 
the picture. In that role, display advertising 
performs a great service, for which it is 
ideally suited. Wise is the advertiser, in my 
opinion, who uses this important medium to 
its fullest in its war-time role, where it can 
serve him so well. 


J. M. Mathes, President 
J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York City 

During the past year we saw the tremen- 
dous use made of display advertising by 
various branches of the United States gov- 
ernment. Indeed, one of the finest tributes 
to display advertising is the manner in which 
it is employed when there is a big, important 
job to be done. There will be even more 
display advertising in 1943 as we swing into 
our biggest job of winning the war. In com- 
mercial fields, too, I anticipate that a great 
deal of display advertising will be employed. 
One job that it will be called upon to do 
will be to remind consumers of products, 
when those products are temporarily off the 
dealers’ shelves. 

William B. Remington 

Wm. B. Remington, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 

In our opinion there will be a very sub- 
stantial increase in the amount of display 
material developed in 1943 for the promo- 
tion of activities tied up with morale build- 
ing and the various government campaigns 
aimed at helping to win the war. 

There appears to be a very broad field of 
opportunity for supplying the trade with pos- 
ters that tie in with verious campaign drives 
and for developing posters and displays for 
use in factories in connection with War Bond 
sales drives and to meet such other prob- 
lems as absenteeism, spoiled work, scrap 
collection, nutrition, etc. 


Jerome B. Gray 
Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia 

War is the great stimulant of American 
resourcefulness and ingenuity. Old products 
are improved. New products emerge from 
the incubation of laboratory development. 
New advertisers . . . new merchandisers 
a new class of buyers are born. Dis- 
play is no less vital than before, and can 
be even more so for those who have the 
merchandise to back it up. Display in 1943 
must reflect certain restrictions imposed by 
war. Let us hope that it reflects less and 
less of the pesudo-patriotism imposed upon 
the public by those who present their mer- 

chandise as winning that war. 


JAt 
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CARPING CRITICISM 
ISN’T WARLIKE 


If we only had about a hundred million wars! Then each 
self-appointed critic could take a war and run it to his own 
satisfaction. 

Fortunately we only have one war—but it’s a lallapaloosa. 
As the saying goes, it’s a war to end all wars (we hope). And 
each of us has a job to do and in most cases it is NOT running 
the war. That's a job for men who have been trained for it. 


Without surrendering any God-given constitutional rights 
we can well devote more criticism to OUR OWN part in this 
business of war, and less criticism to those parts of the war 
we don’t know much about. 

Critical carping isn’t evidence of war fervor. It’s only a 
futile pastime for someone who could use the energy to 
other and better ends. 

How about some self-applied rationing of useless criti- 
cism—criticism that is based on ignorance, developed in 
prejudice and delivered because we like the sound of our 
own voices? That's not much of a sacrifice, individually, yet 
it could add millions of man-hours and woman-hours to 
genuine war effort every day. 


What say? 


OLD KING COLE, INC. 


CANTON + OHIO 


50 Years in Display...Now 100% in War 
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The Vacant Stores division of the Victory 
Display Committee is doing a bang-up job 
in Milwaukee. More than sixty full-size 
displays have been installed in prominent 
locations throughout the city. Over 2,000 
feet of border (processed in red or blue 
stars and stripes on white wrapping paper) 
is being used as a distinctive frame around 
the glass. “Johnny” cut outs and other Vic- 
tory display theme props used in department 
stores are loaned for use in these windows, 
as well as Army, Navy, Marine, and Air 
Corps posters. 

While each of the district wardens has 
been asked to install displays in vacant 
stores in their own sections, the three men 
shown at the left in the first photograph 
have acted as a “flying squad” to install 
displays in all sections. All are members of 
the Milwaukee Boston Store’s display de- 
partment and most of this work is done on 
their own time. 

Reading from left to right: Jimmy Harri- 
son, one of the hard-working trio, ex- 
carnival man with a gift of gab—an asset 
in obtaining permission from realtors and 
“fixing” it with the traffic officer for parking 
overtime when installations run over the 
parking limit. The man in the middle 1s 
Harris Helmar, ex-marine. Helmar enlisted 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force, then 
joined the U. S. Marines after Pearl Harbor. 
He received his discharge because of shrap- 
nel wounds received in the Pacific fleet bat 
tles, and is doing his part to sell War Bonds 
and Stamps through vacant store displays to 
buy the planes and the guns his buddies 
need “out there.” The third man is George 
Lane, chairman of the Vacant Stores com 
mittee and assistant display manager at the 
Boston Store. To Lane goes much of the 
credit for organizing and installing these 
displays. No one has more pride in their 
work than these three, except possibly the 
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ee’s Vacant Windows 


Go To Work For VDC 


By M. L. DENSMORE 


Milwaukee 


store owner and the neighboring merchants 
who are pleased to see a community eye-sore 
transformed into an attractive display that 
will add just that much more to this all- 
out war effort. 

These three men have done an outstand- 
ing job and one that will be hard to equal. 
They are to be commended on putting into 
the home front war the effort that all dis- 
playmen should, but so few do. Now is the 
time for the displayman to come into his 
own, but it will take more energy than has 
so far been expended by the average display- 
man or woman. The spirit in these men 
is the spirit that will win this war. 

Another group of display people who are 
getting into this work are Walter Vanselow, 
Shirley Daniels, Dorothy Svoger, Jack Rice, 
and Frank Ciganek—all from Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co's Milwaukee, North, store, and 
pictured here in the order mentioned. 

Walter Vanselow, a charter member of the 
Milwaukee club, has been doing very good 
work in the VDC. Shirley Daniels and 
Dorothy Svoger are newcomers to the dis- 


play profession, but feel the VDC is defi 
nitely the right medium to transmit the mes 
sages our government wants. before th 
public; they express the desire to do mor: 
wherever possible. Jack Rice has been in 
the display profession for many years. H¢ 
feels that to keep our “way of living” we will 
have to pitch in and work twice as hard 
Frank Ciganek has left for the army. He 
feels that an extra effort is needed, and 
will do his part now in the armed services 

An all-out effort is necessary now as 
never before, and the program as worked out 
by Les Janes gives us the opportunity to 
express how we feel in the war effort. Half 
hearted methods will not do. Everyone must 
do his part, little or big. The harder we 
work now, that much sooner can we say, 
“This is a free world again.” 

A story of this undertaking was run in 
the local newspapers, and a request was 
made to every store owner to allow his 
windows to be used for this project. The 
response to this story was not very hearten 
ing, so display-minded people who realize 








the worth of this program began a personal 
solicitation and now the program is doing 
fine. We, in Milwaukee, are continually 
following up every lead that may give us an 
other window to add to our present large 
number. 


—Above, left to right, Jimmy Harrison, Harris 
Helmar, and George Lane, all of the Boston 
Store. . . . Walter Vanselow, Shirley Daniels, 
Dorothy Svoger, Jack Rice and Frank Ciganek, 
all of Sears, Roebuck & Co., Milwaukee. 

At left is a typical example of the sixty full- 
size displays the Vacant Stores division of the 
Milwaukee Victory Display Committee has in- 
stalled in that city... . The Milwaukee VDC 
group under the direction of Clinton Clark, the 
Boston Store, has made a very impressive 

record— 
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@NEW SHOWROOMS 

@NEW FACILITIES 

@NEW 80 FOOT FRONT 

@ DOUBLE THE FLOOR SPACE 


@ “STREET OF STORES”--SEVEN 
FULL SIZE MODEL WINDOWS 


@ GIANT DISPLAYERS 
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The Completion of 
an Elaborate 


MAHARAM 
EXPANSION 


LT: IS with pardonable pride that we announce 

the extensive modernization and expansion 
of our New York showrooms and offices. An ex- 
pansion inspired by a firm faith in the future of 
display despite current chaotic world conditions. 


With more than twice the floor space, increased 
facilities and the beautiful “STREET OF STORES” 
Maharam’s New York headquarters is the larg- 
est and most complete institution of its kind in 
America. 


Our ability to serve the display trade takes a 
great step forward. Our capacity has been mag- 
nified to a point where “The House of Service” 
can deliver, no matter what the demand. A 
streamlined and modernized Maharam awaits 
your visit or call. 


New lines have been added to round out our 
slogan of “Everything for Display.” 


“The House of Service” 


ARR AY 
FABRIC CORPORATION. 


Complete Line of Display Fabrics & Accessories 


@ NEW YORK — 130 WEST 46th STREET 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS LOS ANGELES 
* 6 E. Lake St. % 915 Olive St. * 819 Santee St. 
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Death Comes To “Charlie” Morton, 
“Grand Old Man” OF Display 


One of the legendary figures of American 
display, known and loved by literally hun- 
dreds in the profession to which he de- 
voted his life, is dead. Charles W. Morton, 
who for nearly fifty-six years had been 
display manager for Weinstock, Lubin & Co., 
Sacramento, Calif., was found dead in his 
rooms at the Sutter club on the morning of 
December 30. Eighty years old at the time 
of his death, Morton had been in ill health 
for the past year but still managed to visit 
the store almost daily. He had done so the 
preceding day, at which time he mentioned 
that he had not been feeling well for sev- 
eral days; death apparently came during his 
sleep that night. 

To tell of the life of “Charlie” Morton, as 
his friends knew him, is to recount the prog- 
ress of display for the past half-century and 
more. He was one of the founders of the 
predecessor of today’s International Associa- 
tion of Display, being one of those who 
formed the National Association of Win- 
dow Trimmers on August 8, 1898, in Chi- 
cago. At the time of his death he still re- 
tained the membership card issued to him 
on that date, as well as convention pro- 
grams for the years 1898 and 1900. In 1900 
he was elected president of the N. A. W. T. 
at the Buffalo convention, and was reelected 
the following year at the convention in 
Indianapolis. At one of the first Chicago 
conventions he won a $500 diamond medal 
offered by Chicago merchants for the best 
display photograph entered in the annual 
convention contest. 

Morton was born in England, near Lon- 
don, on May 18, 1862. On June 4, 1884, he 
and a friend, Harry Thorp, arrived in New 
York City. Morton had graduated from one 
of the leading art schools in England and 
had spent four years as an art student in 
Paris and found no trouble in securing em- 
ployment as a lithographic artist. Thorp 
became a silk salesman and later a_ silk 
buyer with John Daniels & Son. Morton's 
entry into the field of display was on the 
occasion of the death of General U. S. 
Grant. Thorp, having heard that the funeral 
procession was to pass by the firm’s build- 
ing, suggested to the head of the company 
that a memorial display be installed and 
the building draped in mourning. The idea 
was approved and Morton was asked to do 
the work. His display created a great deal 
of comment. 

A little later, Morton opened a small stu- 
dio under the old Fifth Avenue hotel in 
Madison square, where he designed menus, 
place cards and favors for New York’s 
wealthy families. However, his one taste 
of window display had been pleasant and 
he determined to go into it seriously. He 
took up window display and interior decora- 
tion, which were then of course in their 
infancy. Commenting on this period, Mor- 
ton once remarked: “I believed that I saw 
in the future of the art real possibilites. At 


this time merchandise was piled in windows 
with crude price cards and little or no 
attempt was made at attractive display in 
the windows of the average store. It struck 
me that to show merchandise more artis- 





—Charles W. Morton— 


tically and with neater show cards would 
create more sales. I soon found I was 
right.” 

Morton’s work in Europe had _ included 
architectural drawing and illustrating, and 
he found it valuable to him in his new en- 
deavor since it gave him an understanding 
of composition, proportion, and perspective. 
Quoting him further: “It seems likely to me 
now that I must have made many mistakes, 
but since there were no standards by which 
to judge my shortcomings, no one was the 
wiser. In those days we had very few dis- 
play fixtures—in fact, we didn’t even know 
what fixtures we wanted or needed. Conse- 
quently, we had to design and make them 
ourselves and we had no samples or sugges- 
tions to work trom. Those were the true 
pioneer days of window display. 

“IT can not remember the first commercial 
window I dressed, but I do know that since 
then window display has passed through 
many periods of progress. At one time we 
would try to outdo the other fellow in mak- 
ing architectural displays of silks, notions, 
handkerchiefs, linens or any other kind of 
merchandise we could find in the store that 
would lend itself to this kind of work. Then, 
later, came the cheese-cloth period. This 
material at that time was a god-send to the 
window trimmer. It conformed to everything 
from a sunburst to a building decoration. 
One enterprising firm did a big business in 
‘prepared puffing’ made of cheese-cloth ac- 
curately puffed and ready for use. This 
material was universally used by many of 
the best stores of America. 

“After this came the mechanical and 
electrical moving displays. Some of these 
were remarkably ingenious and highly en- 
tertaining as mechanical inventions, but as 
business-getters there is much doubt as to 


their efficacy. Then followed the architec- 
tural period and that of scrolls and lattice 
work. Every old time displayman will look 
back upon these times with more or less 
amusement, although they were regarded 
with great seriousness forty-five or fifty 
years ago. 

“It was during these changing periods that 
the display fixture houses began to develop 
and expand. From a few metal fixtures they 
added to their lines the many useful devices 
that are now so generally used. While some 
of the fixtures were developed by the fixture 
houses, a great many others were evolved 
from ideas emanating from displaymen. 
Necessity made the displayman an inventor 
of fixtures and the manufacturer has proved 
an able and willing assistant in perfecting 
them and making them available to all. This 
cooperation, continued for years, has been 
mutually beneficial to displaymen and fixture 
manufacturer and the modern show window 
with its beautiful background and elaborate 
equipment of display devices make the work 
of the modern displayman a real pleasure.” 

In the late fall of 1886, after an extended 
trip with Harry Thorp through Canada, 
Morton returned to New York City. Fed up 
with cold weather, he and Thorp decided to 
move to a warmer climate. Morton voted 
for California, but Thorp was in favor of 
New Orleans. A coin was flipped, Morton 
won, and a week later they were on their 
way to California by way of Panama. They 
reached San Francisco on Christmas morn- 
ing, 1886. 

A few weeks later, in February, 1887, 
Thorp was engaged as head of silks and 
dress goods for Weinstock, Lubin & Co., 
Sacramento, and Morton was _ placed in 
charge of the firm’s display department. His 
connection with Weinstock, Lubin was al- 
ways a happy one; the firm early showed its 
appreciation for his work by giving him 
three weeks’ vacation with pay each year, 
and frequent bonuses for what was consid- 
ered special efforts on certain displays. 

In 1889 Morton returned to Paris and re- 
mained there during the Exposition, doing 
considerable work for that event. After its 
close, he returned to the United States and 
joined the John Wanamaker store, Philadel- 
phia. In 1891 he went with Gimbel Brothers, 
Milwaukee, and later was connected with 
other big stores in Chicago and other cities. 
In the spring of 1892 he returned to Cali- 
fornia and to Weinstock, Lubin & Co., where 
he remained as display director until his 
death. For several years he also served the 
firm as a member of the board of directors. 

For many years Morton’s duties included 
the preparation of an annual exhibit for his 
store for the California State Fair. Some 
twenty of the exhibits were installed over a 
period of time, ranging in cost from $2,000 
to $10,000; every one of them was awarded 
a gold medal. Also significant of Morton's 

[Continued on page 53] 
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Letter Writing Contest 
Winners Announced 

The sponsors of the national display con- 
test held in conjunction with National Letter 
\Writing week have announced the following 
winners: Department store group, first prize 
of $100, Russell Roe, Fandel’s, St. Cloud, 
Minn.; second, $40, J. H. Brewer, Bullock’s, 
Los Angeles; five prizes of $5 each, O. E. 
Wheete, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Tulsa; Rich- 
ard Staines, Vandever’s, Tulsa; E. W. Nu- 
nan, Dalton’s, Baton Rouge; Arthur Gray, 
Lansburgh & Brother, Washington, D. C.; 
Dickson-Ives, Orlando, Fla. 

First prize in the stationers’ division went 
to J. K. Gill Company, Portland, Ore., with 
Harold Wilson, Horder’s, Chicago, winning 
second place. In the variety store class first 
and second prizes went, respectively, to F. 
W. Woolworth Company, Store No. 96, 
Seattle, and the same company, Store No. 54, 
Utiea: N. -Y. 


Julius Kayser Appoints 
Retail Display Head 

Ralph H. Baruth, first vice-president of 
Julius Kayser & Co., New York City, an- 
nounces the appointment of Mrs. Warren 
3erry as manager of the display department 
of the Kayser retail stores. Mrs. Berry is 
a graduate of the Massachusetts School of 
Art and has been art director of the Stroock 
Display Company and Greneker Studios, 
both of New York City. 

The Kayser stores are making a new dis- 
play set-up and will organize their own 
studio for the construction of store displays 
under the direction of Mrs. Berry. 

Miss R. Seaman, the former Kayser dis- 
play manager, has resigned and will make 
her plans known in the near future. 





Decorative Plant Representatives 
Extend Territory Coverage 

The Decorative Plant Company, Inc., New 
York City, announces that Sylvan Freund 
will in future include Philadelphia and Bal- 
timore in his itinerary in addition to New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the New England 
states. 

Julius Polack will also service customers 
in a greater area than before, visiting Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, and the larger cities in 
Ohio, as well as covering his regular south- 
ern trade. 


DeCresie Succeeds Klein, 
Now In Army 








Walter Klein, for the past sixteen years | 
display manager for A. Polsky’s, Akron, is | 


now a private in the 84th Engineering (Cam- 


ouflage) Battalion, Camp Livingston, La. | 


He was succeeded by M. DeCresie, who has 
been with the company for thirteen years, 
during the last several of which he served 
as Klein’s chief assistant. 





Change Of Location 
For Die-Cutting Firm 

A novel folder entitled “New Quarters” 
was used recently by William Freedman, 
specialist in dte-cutting of cardboard dis- 
play and silk-screen process products, to an- 
nounce his removal to larger quarters at 10 
West 20th street, New York City. 


| 
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Announcing .... 


* 
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PATRIOTIC, SPRING and SUMMER 
DISPLAY MATERIALS CATALOG 
featuring 
34 SALES-WINNING PATRIOTIC DISPLAYS 


also 


FASCINATING NEW SPRING AND SUMMER PROMO- 
TIONS, NEW WALT DISNEY DISPLAYS AND 
NUMEROUS DISPLAY SUGGESTIONS 


* 








THE REYBURN MFG. CO., INC. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PLEASE SEND AT ONCE MY FREE COPY OF YOUR 1943 PATRIOTIC 
SPRING AND SUMMER DISPLAY MATERIALS CATALOG. 
NAME.. 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 














NEW CARPETS for OLD | 


Use DY-O-RUG to renew or re-color worn or | | 
faded carpets, overnight without removing | | 
from the floor. @Perfect for use with air-gun or 
re-coloring Draperies. @All colors and black. 


For complete information and sample (color 
selected should be same as in present carpet, 
or darker) write 


HELMS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


1014 N. Harlem Ave. River Forest, Ill. 
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Buenos Aires 











—Two Buenos Aires displaymen contribute these photographs of con- 
temporary Argentine display. The left column shows the work of Bert 


Levi, who directs displays for all the Casa Tonsa chain of shoe stores. 
At the right is a group of fabric windows by Luis Frutos, La Piedad. 


The displays are self-explanatory, but it is interesting io note an 


“4 








unusual display “decorative” in the second display at the left. The 

frame around the girl's photograph is made up of grains of corn, 

applied to the adhesive-covered frame. Levy reports that he frequently 

uses corn for display decoration and adds that he finds it a very versatile 
medium— 
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Write for your FREE Copy 
of “NEW DISPLAY FOLIO 
SPRING & SUMMER 1943” 
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Spanish leather. 


1 to 12 rolls, $1.95 per roll. 


ver and Copper. 1 to 12 Rolls, $2.25 per roll. 


SIZE, 48’ wide x 25’ long. Sample Folder on Request. 


BULKLEY, DUNTON &@ CO. 


Display Papers Division 


New York—295 Madison Ave. Chicago—2525 S. Wabash 


The ECONOMY of PAPER 
The LOOK of LEATHERETTE 


Here’s an inexpensive substitute for real leatherettes. 
Embossing and high lighting give CRUSH GRAIN the 
beautiful appearance and surface characteristics of fine 
Developed on a rugged, resilient 
paper with washable surface in the following Spring 
and Summer Styled-to-Fashion colors: Rose Pink, Light 
Green, Sky Blue, Light Tan, Cream and Spanish Yellow. 
Metallic and Dark Colors: 
Maroon, Xmas Blue, Xmas Red, Xmas Green, Gold, Sil- 


3| 






ROLL 





Several Display Items Covered 
By Limitation Order 

The War Production Board has issued an 
order limiting the production of certain 
products requiring pulp paper, or paper- 
board in their manufacture. Prohibited in 
future are advertising streamers for window 
displays and decoration, “shirt displays,” 
and “window drapes.” 

The terms “shirt displays” and “window 
drapes” are of course completely ambiguous, 
and in an attempt to get more definite in- 
formation on what is covered under these 
headings, DISPLAY WORLD wired the 
War Production Board a request to clarify 
the terms by stating specifically what is 
meant. The reply received is probably typi- 
cal of Washington departments: “Referring 
wire January 12, we feel that terms are ex- 
planatory in themselves. In event of doubt 
suggest samples be forwarded for an opin- 
ion. 


Hosiery Shades 
For Spring 

Three new hosiery shades for spring are 
presented by the Textile Color Card Asso- 
ciation. They are as follows: “Sky-Glo,” an 
animated burnished beige ...a new version 
of the smart suntan shade that keys effec- 
tively with creamy tones, warm beiges, and 
light coffee browns, lively blues and navy, 
aqua and other sea tones, golden, organdy 
and coppery hues, greens, black, white, pas- 
tel tones and brilliant hues. “Star-Joy” is a 
medium beige, highly adaptable for general 
wear with a wide range of spring costume 





backgrounds or 


NO CATALOGS 





We Can't Stretch the Walls 
So We’re SELLING OUT a Batch of PROPS 


This is your chance to get complete 


that can no longer be a made. 


“Ohe Prop Shop 


142 E. 32nd St.. New York City (Cor. 


individual pieces 


SEE BUY IT! 


Lexington Ave.) 











shades, particularly navy and subdued gray- 


ish blues. “Sun-Gay” is a “sunburnt” beige 
and complements costumes in spring greens, 
especially in the yellowish and vibrant me- 
dium tones, apricot, amber and rust shades. 


Andrews’ Shop Damaged 
By Earthquakes 

C. H. Andrews, well-known display factor 
of Wellington, New Zealand, reports that 
the earthquakes which struck that city sev- 
eral months ago did considerable damage to 
his shop. The first temblor smashed the 
tront windows, and the same four were 
second quake a little 
building itself was damaged as 


ruined again in the 
later. The 
well. 








OFFICIAL RETAIL WAR 
CAMPAIGN SCHEDULES 


Household Salvage—January 25-30. 

War Bonds and Stamps—A Continu- 
ing Campaign to be tied in with all 
campaigns. 

Theme for Month of February—‘Your 

Family’s Health and the War.” 

Walk and Carry—February 1-13. 

First Aid at Home—February 1-13. 

Fuel Conservation and Your Health— 
February 15-27. 

Nutrition—February 15-27. 

War Bonds and Stamps—Month-long 
Promotion. 
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—Here is a rather unusual shelf arrangement for use on a display table. 
shield effect is topped by a cut-out eagle in stylized design. 
in red, white and blue. The eagle is finished in either gold or silver. 
and table top are white. This unit makes a very good setup for the display of 
. . and such gifts are not confined to the 
Christmas season— 


gifts for the men in the armed forces . 


—This is an up-to-the-minute post 
decoration for use in the infants’ 


wear department. 





The shield is of course 






used over the shelving, or in a 
window display as the central 
background design. Use real cloth 
and a large doll for the diaper 
and baby. The stork is cut out 
and mounted several inches in 
front of the circular panel for 
dimensional effect. The circle is 
done in either pastel blue or 

pink— 













—This year should see a big re- 
vival of the good old-fashioned 
custom of sending Valentines. The 
illustration shows an attractive use 
of large heart-shaped pads on 
which to display Valentines. If 
used on an aisle table, the hearts 
would of course be finished on 
both sides. Here, again, this idea 
is adaptable to actual window 
display as well as for use on the 
interior of the store—and don't 
forget its possibilities in connec- 
tion with Valentines made of War 
Stamps, to be featured next 
month— 
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—The popularity of three-dimensional paper 
sculpture suggests the use of the decorative 
frame shown here. Accordion-pleated paper 
is fastened to a wide frame of wood, as 
pictured. The corners are finished off with 
a cut-out leaf design. White paper makes 
an effective frame, with colored paper for 
contrast in the shadow-box— 
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oping Dishlays by “limely Sewice 


3 DIMENSIONAL BACKGROUNDS — SIZE 40 x 60 — COLORFUL AND INEXPENSIVE 






Printed in 11 colors. 3 Dimensional. Mando- $ 95 Another 3 dimensional background—size 40” 95 
lin is cut-out and stands away from_back- ° x60”—10 colors, Cut-out figure slopes away $ ¢ 
ground. Actual artificial flowers and satin rib- "4 DW.l from background. Seamless paper mounted on 

bon set into position. Rigid wood frame. heavy board curls out from background, 


3 Dimensional. Screened in 9 colors, featur- $ 95 
ing blend technique. Actual artificial flowers. ' 


Silk Screened in 9 colors on heavy board. De- 
Size is 40”x60”. 


signed by nationally famous display artist. Ex- $ 45 
#DW.2 clusive—available to only one store in a town. 


: : DW-4 
Matching poster—size 22" x28" —60c # 


WRITE FOR OUR SPRING CATALOGUE —“TIMELY FLIGHT FOR SPRING” 


| Paper sculptured background. 


: -— 3 Dimensional. Screened in 9 
UNCES OFFICIAL : colors. A beautiful flying bird 
GROUNDS BASED ON Ow | effect designed by a nation- 
GROUNDS BASED ON O.W.I. fia ped by oa 
_ : y famous disp 
RETAIL CAMPAIGN FOR FEB. 


Here’s the background series 
which translates bon eed 
»rm the Office o ar Infor- J ; 

pe ta Themes for February. 7 $ 95 
The themes for the month are 

Transportation, Conservation 

of Medical Care, Fuel Conser- 

vation, and Nutrition. Write 

for our booklet “O.W.I. Cam- 

paigns for February.” 


MAIL ORDERS TO /omely Seweee 46 WALKER ST., NEW YORK CITY 


R TO Seattle: 


; Pittsburgh Buffalo: Sioux City: 

Champion Display Material Co. Art R. Cohen Co. Samuel ©. Duteh & Son Finke Display Service 
St. Louis: Philadelphia Minneapolis 

Midwest Display Equipment Corp. 


Louisville: 
Advance Displays 


Forsythe Display Service 


L.. bk. Hier Display Equipment Co. 











THE INDUSTRY LOOKS AT '43 
[Continued from page 18] 


ingenuity will enable displaymen to do a lot 
with a little. If it means simplifying dis- 
plays and putting new types of material to 
work, it will be done with a_ will—and 
gladly. I feel confident that we can solve 
the many little problems that are bound to 
arise. 

Throughout the coming year there is no 
doubt that the retail windows and counters 
will, in many ways, contribute their share 
in publicizing the war effort and promoting 
the sale of War Bonds. 


Joseph |. Adler, President 
The Adler-Jones Company, Chicago 

As far as 1943 is concerned, I think the 
display houses will do a very good job, per- 
haps not up to 1940 or 1941, but still enough 
to be able to keep their organizations to- 
gether. It is just a matter of the retailer 
getting merchandise—if he is able to pro- 
cure merchandise he certainly will display 
this merchandise correctly, in other words, 
with the correct surroundings. I feel that 
the display concerns which produce displays 
to help the sale of this merchandise will get 
business. 

According to the new setup of the War 
Production Board there will be billions of 
dollars worth of civilian merchandise manu- 
factured, which merchandise of course will 
be disposed of by the retail stores. 

We ourselves are getting out a larger 
catalogue than heretofore and have all in- 
tentions of sending our men on the road 
with as fine a line as we are able to design 

perhaps not as large as heretofore, but a 
very good one. 

Edgar Rosenthal, President 
Greneker Studios, Inc., New York City 

Any prediction for the coming year would 
be so completely in the realm of guess-work 
as to make it without value. While I feel 
that customer demand for display items 
might not decrease, the problems involved 
in supplying requirements may be insur- 
mountable in the not far distant future. 

Transportation and labor restrictions di- 
rected against enterprises having to do with 
non-essential goods must be regarded as a 
possible and necessary factor in the war 
effort. The results of such restrictions would 
be in proportion to their extent. 


Philip Goldberg, Sales Promotion Direcior 
Schack's, Chicago 

First and foremost, let us at home win 
this war. Let's do that job thoroughly and 
fast. Buy all the War Bonds you can pos- 
sibly afford and then buy more. Certainly 
every display manufacturing house should 
have the Minute Man flag displayed promi- 
nently. Keep buying Bonds 100 per cent. 
Civilian defense, Red Cross, local charities— 
all these functions which your government 
stands back of must be maintained and must 
be successful. Then, and only then, let us 
think of display and what there is in store 
for it in 1943. 

First on the list from a manufacturer’s 
standpoint is transportation. Will we be 
able to deliver merchandise in the future? 
Will it be necessary to curtail the shipping 
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of everything that is not necessary toward 
the war effort? Is display a necessity? We 
believe it is. The Victory Display Com- 
mittee has proven that it is. Those men 
who have been in charge of the functions 
of the VDC have certainly given us a very 
good foundation to complete our work on. 
The men in high offices of Washington have 
been very enthusiastic over the, Victory win- 
dows already installed and have endorsed 
all movements on the part of that organiza- 
tion. Therefore, the entire motion of dis- 
plays must certainly tend to lean toward 
Americana themes. 

The morale-building of a people at war 
has been, and must continue to be, handled 
by some advertising medium which must 
reach the greatest percentage of population, 
whether that be radio, newspapers, or dis- 
play. Radio, we know, will do the greatest 
part in this giant undertaking, and displays 
will pass up newspaper advertisements in 
importance. We say this because news to- 
day for the reader is definitely war news and 
war movements. The reader is constantly 
looking for word about someone near or 
dear to him; therefore when that person 
passes up advertisements in newspapers, it 
is necessary to show and sell through win- 
dows. Display, if handled correctly, could 
place itself directly in the spotlight of glory 
where it rightfully belongs. It could sell 
more War Bonds and Stamps, it could col- 
lect more scrap for the government, it could 
help conserve rubber, it could get more and 
more people educated toward a national war 
effort. In short, it could play one of the 
biggest roles for the government to help win 
this war and maintain peace. 

And so again, let us help display prove its 
worth and take its place in importance, and 
we in the display profession—whether that 
be display director or manufacturer — will 
certainly come out on top of the heap and 
be proud indeed to have our names linked 
with work that has been successful. 


M. T. Eaton 

Eaton Brothers Corporation, Hamburg, N. Y. 

A year ago we were full of misgivings 
about the role display would have in a war 
economy. The results are that display did 
both its war job and its civilian job and did 
them well. I have a great deal of faith in 
the productive capacity of this grand coun- 
try of ours and I think the sale of civilian 
merchandise will be more nearly normal 
than most of us dare hope for. At the same 
time, all of us will reaffirm our determina- 
tion to back up our boys and our govern- 
ment with continuous Victory displays. 


George Silvestri 

Silvestri Art Manufacturing Company, Chicago 

Due to the fact that a large percentage of 
the display profession is now engaged in 
war work or serving with the armed forces, 
display will suffer this year. Talent is at a 
premium. Display manufacturers are finding 
it hard to decide what type of display to 
push and how to stay in business; depart- 
ment store executives and displaymen find 
it hard to plan ahead due to the complexi- 
ties of coming events. 

Ingenuity, hard work, and an all-out ef- 
fort for victory is what we should all hope 
to attain in 1943. 
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G. G. Gottlieb, President 
Greggory, Inc., Chicago. 

In spite of existing conditions, which nat- 
urally are affecting the display field as they 
are other fields of endeavor, we must not 
overlook the value of point-of-sale presenta- 
tion in which window displays are chiefly 
concerned. Better displays with better types 
of merchandise should be forthcoming in the 
post-war period. 

Our organization has already made many 
new developments which will be released 
after the war and which we believe will be 
of extreme value to the display profession. 
Today's critical material will have its full 
value when placed in the hands of the cre- 
ative and technical displayman. With such 
materials we have hopes of a new renais- 
sance for display. 


Karl Roth, Director, Retail Stores Division 
Gardner Displays, Pittsburgh 

You and I know that the war can not be 
won in America’s display windows, but we 
can go a long way in winning public sup- 
port for the war effort through Victory dis- 
plays. 

Certainly, available display stocks are de- 
pleted and other sources, as well as our- 
selves, have turned their efforts into defense 
production (ours is approximately 70 per 
cent defense production today). But even 
with this turn of events, displaymen, either 
in the windows or on the selling line, as it 
were, can not help but store up a tremen- 
dous stock of new ideas to present to the 
industry once victory has been celebrated 
throughout the land. We have not shut 
down completely on department store dis- 
plays; we have turned, though, to the vic- 
tory trend in ideas being presented. 

England’s department store windows were 
drafted to the extent of 50 per cent for a 
total victory effort. It is probable that the 
usual 100 per cent American desire to speed 
victory will find, in the new year, a greater 
percentage of “All Out for Victory” win- 
dows. 

F. W. Oltmanns 
Oltmanns, Omaha 

The displaymen of 1943, in my opinion, 
have a’role to play that for the greater part 
is unfamiliar to them. 

They are living through an era of history 
in the making. Many changes have been 
made and more will undoubtedly follow. 
Numerous items upon which displaymen 
have come to look as essential have entirely 
disappeared from the market and have gone 
to war to help speed the day when these 
same items shall return to them in all their 
glory. 

In the interim the displaymen will be 
forced through necessity to call upon all 
their mental resources to produce the prop- 
erties and effects they have formerly ob- 
tained from their manufacturer and designer. 

Likewise, the manufacturer is going to 
burn a great deal of midnight oil to effec- 
tively utilize the materials available to him 
and not on the long list of priorities. 

It is my further opinion that every manu- 
facturer of display materials is going to do 
his utmost to continue to serve the display- 
men of this great country for the duration, 
and when the ultimate victory is ours, we 
will all step forward again, together. 
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Wussow Elected 
Milwaukee Head 


The annual election of officers and holiday 
party of the Milwaukee Display Club was 
held on December 22 at the Hotel Pfister. 
The following were unanimously elected to 
othce: president, Ed Wussow, Ed. Schuster 
& Co., Inc.; first vice-president, Marion Dens- 
more, Sears, Roebuck & Co.; second vice- 
president, Jack Fleming, Hartwig Studio; 
secretary, John Schlaleger, Ed. Schuster & 
Co., Inec., and treasurer, Eugene Banaszak, 
sitker-Gerner. 

The newly-elected president gave a_ briet 
outline of plans for club activities during the 
coming year. An educational committee is to 
be appointed and will assume the responsi- 
bility of presenting outstanding speakers or 
demonstrations for the various meetings. 
Plans are also being discussed for the forma- 
tion of a Women’s Auxiliary to the club. 

The Christmas party was outstandingly en- 
joyable; it was arranged through the courtesy 
of Emil Schwab and Louis Best. 

Clinton Clark, The Boston Store, retiring 
president, will continue to act as local chair- 
man of the Victory Display Committee and 
will take an active part in club functions. 





New Line Of Units 
Prepared By RIP 

A complete new line of panels and paper 
sculpture for spring has just been placed on 
the market by RIP Studio, 15 East 22nd 
street, New York City. The firm specializes 
in making units to customer order in the sizes 
required. The design staff also works out 
special themes and motifs for store-wide 
events, working with the retail publicity de- 
partment. RIP recently enlarged its staff, 
and has been doing considerable work on 
large quantity orders for national promotions, 
handling the designing, production, and mak- 
ing direct shipments as desired by the client. 


Philadelphia Designer Joins 
Gimbel's Display Staff 


Adolph Van Hollander, formerly owner of 
Atelier du Mode Display Studios, Philadel- 
phia, was recently appointed head designer 
for Gimbel Brothers display department, of 
the same city. Well known in the field of 
industrial design, Van Hollander is also co- 
chairman of the Graphic Arts Division in 
Civilian Defense in Philadelphia. 

Dummy Display Boxes 
To Be Eliminated 

The War Production Board has issued 
Limitation Order L-239, providing, among 
other curtailments designed to conserve on 
paper and paperboard, for the elimination of 
dummy display boxes. The order does not 
affect the manufacture of corrugated or fibre 
shipping containers. 








Don’t forget—send in your news 
items about all happenings in the dis- 
play field: births, deaths, marriages, 
changes of position, anything pertain- 
ing to display or displaymen any- 
where. 
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prisplay gor Vier’ 


VICTORY SWRNP SY 


A NEW CRESCENT CREATION! 


Ew 







FOR . . . I'S PATRIOTIC 
BACKGROUNDS 
FLOOR MATS ... I'S TIMELY 


SHOW CASE TRIMS 
“DISPLAY FLAGS 
**DISPLAY PANELS AND 


. . . ITS THE MODERN 


SIGN MOUNTS DISPLAYMAN’S NECESSITY 
VALANCES AND AWNINGS 
PICKET FENCE .. . KEEP A SUPPLY ON HAND 


DEPARTMENT AND 
ELEVATOR TRIMS 


DISPLAY PLATFORMS 
PATRIOTIC BORDERS FOR THOSE “RUSH” PROMOTIONS. 


AT ALL TIMES 


SEE YOUR CRESCENT DEALER TODAY. 


A Product of 


CHICAGO CARDBOARD COMPANY 


eee wr WR eM TOW BTU. CUICACO, ILLINOIS 

















'| NATIONAL HANGER CO., Inc., 545 8th Avenue, New York City 


The Greatest Display Item In 20 Years 
No More Racks Available When These Are Sold 


se aa Tr ma Model No. 60 


Specifications: 


HIS new rack is made of 

the finest steel, chromium 
finish. Order one today and try 
it in your skirt department. If 
you don’t think that it is the 
best investment you have ever 
made, return it to us within 
three days by Freight Collect. 
It will help your store to sell 
those hard-to-sell = garments. 
Your customers see all of the 
skirts at one glance. 


15” high 50 

Silvertone s 

Base F.O.B. 
N. Y 


36” wide CITY 


72 skirt capacity. All chromium 
with chromium arms. 


Complete with Chrome Card- 
holder JOBBERS WRITE 
FOR DISCOUNTS. 


Send for Illustrated 
Literature Today 
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Point-of-Sale Gallery... 


OF NATIONAL DISPLAYS == 


—Another ‘first for the ma- 
rines . . . mass production 
displays for recruiting pur- 
poses. A large quantity of 
the unit pictured, designed 
and produced by Zipprodt, 
Inc., Chicago, is available 
on a loan basis. Litho- 
graphed in full colors, the 
display is accompanied by 
individual side cards showing 
marines in their various uni- 
forms. Those interested in 
obtaining the display should 
get in touch with U. S. 
Marine Headquarters Public 
Relations Office, at either 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, San 
Francisco, or Chicago— 


—Used for recruiting pur- 
poses in Cincinnati and 
vicinity is the display at the 
upper right, designed and 
produced by Co-Operative 
Displays, Inc., Cincinnati, for 
the local U. S. Navy recruit- 
ing offices— 


—Vimms_ suggests vitamins 
as a health guard during the 
months of changeable weath- 
er, and this display shows a 
family which radiates good 
health and happiness. De- 
signed by Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, and litho- 
graphed by Einson-Freeman, 
Long Island City, N. Y.— 


—''Relaxation" is the theme 
being played up by Krev- 
ger's these days, suggesting 
that one works better after 
enjoying leisure moments to 
the utmost. The display was 
designed and produced by 
Einson-Freeman— 


—The Wilson's whiskey unit 
features a multi-plane dis- 
play, the two in front repre- 
senting a candle and a bot- 
tle; next is a copy panel, 
while a third plane holds the 
torch and a fourth shows 
part of a globe. The back 
plane is curved for added 
effect. The candle is re- 
movable, so the display can 
be used after the holidays. 
Designed by Einson-Freeman 
in conjunction with — Irvin 
Grayson of Browne-Vintners; 
produced by _ Einson-Free- 
man— 


—Larus Brothers Company 
used a white Christmas tree 
for its annual holiday dis- 
play, with all the firm's 
brands of tobacco on view. 
The display is by Ejinson- 
Freeman— 
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Promotional Calendar 
Issued By NRDGA 

Presenting a comprehensive listing of all 
dates and weeks with which 
stores throughout the country 
their 1943 retail promotions and profit by 
public understanding and acceptance of their 
themes, the “1943 Calendar and Promotional 
Guide for Retailers,” 
by the Sales the 
National Retail Dry Goods Association, has 
been issued. 

As a promotion guide it presents 
data to direct planning; statistics to point 
efforts to maximum results—including fig- 
ures not available in earlier calendars; lists 
of best departments, and selling suggestions. 
Each month’s calendar faces a page of that 
month’s statistics and suggestions. The en- 
tire calendar has a stiff-cover binding. Fur- 
ther details are available from the NRDGA 
at 101 West 31st street, New York City. 


days, 


Promotion Division of 


sales 








Kansas City Displaymen 
Help With Canteen Party 
Harvey J. Maxwell, of the display firm of 
the same name, Kansas City, reports that 
local displaymen turned in a 


service men and women. Staged by a local 


newspaper and the Kansas City Canteen, an | 
auditorium was taken for the event in order | 


to accommodate the 10,000 who attended to 
dance to the music of Henry and 
Bernie Cummins’ orchestras and to enjoy a 
varied program of vaudeville. The 
City displaymen decorated the entire audi- 
torium and constructed a_ large 


Busse 





Ready-To-Letter Cards 
Are Offered 


In recognition of the fact that display de- 


partments now have to operate with depleted | 


staffs, a new line of pre-designed display 
cards and price tickets appropriate for all 
types of retail stores has been placed on 


the market. The method has been per- 


fected by Paul Carlyle and Guy Oring, 420 | 
Madison avenue, New York City, authors of | 


several books on design, decoration, letters, 
and lettering. The service 
variety. assortment of synchronized sets in- 


cluding show cards, counter cards and price | 


tickets, all ready for lettering and _ pricing. 
Each series will be highly styled and will 
incorporate timely seasonal designs. 





Mannequin Line 


Added By New Life 


retail | 
can tie in | 


published each year | 


fine job in | 
helping put over a big Christmas party for | 


Kansas | 


Nativity | 
setting which added much to the atmosphere. | 


consists of a | 





New Life Studios, creators of highly styled | 


millinery heads, has added a new 


line of 


life-size mannequins of special design which | 
are now ready and are being shown by the | 


company’s salesmen on the road. The firm 
Is now located in enlarged and newly mod- 
ernized showrooms at 63 Madison avenue, 


New York City. 





Stiff Heads Display 
For Four Sears Stores 

John Stiff has been appointed display man- 
aver for the four Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
Stores in Dallas. He succeeds Wylie St. 
C'air, who is now in the United States Navy. 
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FABRIFORIS 





heg. App. for U.S. Pct. Off 


This DAZIAN’S FEATURE has become the innovation cf the year in the 
field of display. Beauty and perfection in the draping and paneling 
of materials is acquired at little expense and with no time or trouble. 
The ultimate effect is that of the most skilled upholstery work ... a 
display clothed in the most elegant luxury of up-to-the-minute design- 
ing technique. Write now for full information and miniature samples. 
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| 
JOBBERS ATTENTION! 
l 
Dazian's Fabriforms represent a wonder- | 
ful opportunity for large sales increases. l 
Enlarge your business and open new accounts ] 
with the cooperation of Dazian’s. Merchan- i] 
dising and sales aids available. Write at once! ] 
i 





BOSTON: 260 TREMONT ST. 
731 SO. HOPE ST. ° 


DAZIAN’S. INC. | 


fst. 1842... Vow in our Second Century 1 
142 WEST 44th STREET, NEW YORK CITY il 


* CHICAGO: 222 N. MICHIGAN AVE. ° 
PHILA.: 811 CHESTNUT ST. ° 


LOS ANGELES: 
ST. LOUIS: 920 CENTURY BLDG. 











RIBBONS 
by 
TAFFEL 


Send for Free Booklet 
TAFFEL BROS., INC. 











95 Madison Ave., New York 





Latest Stlle WIGS 


ALL TYPES—FOR MANNEQUINS 
Also Complete Line of Wiggers Supplies 


AT POPULAR PRICES 


32 WEST 20th ST. 


ARRANJAYS WIG CO., New York city 


Telephone Chelsea 3-834] 


AIR BRUSH 
CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - ILLINOIS 















Send for the 


“In 1891 
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OUR PLATFORM 
1. The Promotion of Display. 
2. More Display Cooperation by Manufacturer 
and Merchant. 
3. Advancement of the Display Service Business. 
4. Practical Service to the Display Profession 
and Industry. 


5. Greater Appreciation of Display's Power in 
Merchandising. 


6. Absolute Independence of Our Editorial 
Columns. 
VOL. XLI]_ JANUARY, 1943 No. | 
Recommendation 
Or Order? 

From a= mid-Western city DISPLAY 


WORLD received the following letter 
which indicates the doubt in many display- 
men’s minds relative to a recent release from 
the Office of \dministration, and the 
possibility of display lighting restrictions to 


has 


Price 


come, 
“Recently the stores of this city agreed 
among themselves to curtail their display 


This action was 
request of the 
Price 


budgets to a great extent. 

brought on by a December 
War Production Board and Office of 
Administration for all retail stores to elim- 
inate all new interiors for the duration. Just 
what is the ruling of the WPB and OPA in 
1943? Of 
course it is necessary to cooperate with the 
and to 
\gain, what are the 
want us to deal 
Please answer these per- 


regard to display expenses for 


government in every way conserve 
materials for war use 
materials and how do they 
with this request ? 
plexing problems so I will be able to present 
to all retailers the necessary information. 
“A more recent OPA prediction is that all 
display will be without electric 
lights for the duration, starting on February 
1. I was so concerned with this prediction 
that | wrote Leslie Janes (national chairman 


windows 


of the Victory Display Committee) and 
stressed that perhaps it is necessary to do 
this on the Kast and West coasts, but did 
not believe it necessary in every city, es 


pecially where there are not a great number 
ot defense plants and electricity is not a 


major concern 


“T am sure other displaymen have written 
about 
you will be able to 

Taking these two questions in 
the time OPA-1157 was issued there imme- 
diately arose speculation as to its effect on 


you these timely problems and _ that 


answer them for us.” 


order, at 











DISPLAY WORLD 


retailing, including, of course, display. There 
was a great deal of uncertainty as to just 
what was covered and whether or not the 
order was compulsory. 

In an attempt to clarify the situation as 
regards display, DISPLAY WORLD wrote 
Harold Menken, Trade Relations Branch, 
Retail Trade and Services Division, Office 
of Price Administration, asking him to com- 
ment on the matter. In his reply he stated 
that “The Office of Price Administration is 
recommending that retailers adhere to cer- 
tain ‘Standards of Retail Practice.” Among 
the ‘Recommended Wartime Management 
Policies, displays are mentioned—section 
VD. Section VI states, ‘Analyze your oper- 
ating procedures in the light of suggestions 
made by your trade associations and trade 
publication.” The purposes of Order 39 and 
the ‘Recommendations’ are to conserve man- 
power and materials for the benefit of the 
war effort and the retailers themselves.” 

From this it is very clear that the order 
is a recommendation only. There is nothing 
whatever compulsory about 
although many of them will appeal to re- 
tailers for reasons, among them the 
curtailment of certain 
without interference with present price ceil- 
ings. Those parts of the order referring 
directly to display operations are as follows: 
“The new supplementary order, which cuts 
across all regulations at the retail level, ex- 
cept to the extent that such regulations may 
specifically provide to the contrary, allows 
curtailing or discontinuing of services 
performed without relation to a specific sale. 
Examples of these are instruction classes, 
style shows, store decorations, free concerts. 

.” “In the interests of business economy 


its provisions, 


many 


previous services 


and conservation of material and labor, it is 
recommended that the following Standards 
of Retail Practice be followed by retailers 

. reduce by at least 50 per cent of similar 
expenditures during 1941 the cost of purely 
promotional devices, examples being holiday 
decorations, style shows, exhibitions, etc. 
This recommendation does not apply to ad- 
vertising or to promotional or educational 
programs directly connected with the wat 
effort, such as sales of bonds, price control 
education, or education of 
cerning the necessity of wartime economies. 
... “Use fewer and less elaborate display 
properties, reuse display materials, and 
change window and interior displays less 
frequently.” 


consumers con- 


Also of interest to displaymen are these 


suggestions: “Do no unnecessary remodel- 
ing, repairing, or elaborate maintenance 
work. Avoid overuse of lighting and un- 
long hours.” “Set up a 

for saving all materials that 
Give special atten- 


necessarily store 
definite plan 
can be reused or 


tion to the wrappings on incoming goods.” 


sold. 


From the foregoing it is easily seen that 
the order suggests, rather than demands. 
Individual compliance is left to the discre- 
tion of the retailer. The recommendations 
are not drastic, and most of them will meet 
with the full approval of those concerned. 
Most of the suggested are no 
than any careful display director would ob- 
serve in the ordinary course of things in 


steps more 


war time. 
Getting on to the subject of eliminating 
electric power for display lighting, it is true 
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that Limitation Order L-94 was issued by 
the War Production Board on May 1, 1942, 
“To Provide for the Curtailment of Electric 
Power in the United States.” Among its 
provisions covering the restricted use of 
lighting and electrically operated equipment 
and installations are mentioned (a) interior 
or exterior sign lighting; (b) interior or 
exterior show window and showcase light- 
ing; (c) interior or exterior outline and or- 
namental lighting; (d) interior or exterior 
lighting for decorative or advertising pur- 
poses. 

Also included under the “Restricted Uses” 
section is this paragraph: “Interior lighting 
watt per square foot of 
floor area in any commercial or other estab- 
lishment open to the public, except offices, 
drafting rooms, school classrooms, and other 
interiors in which the visual tasks are diff- 
cult and prolonged.” 


in excess of one 


So far as can be learned, this order has 
been placed in effect only in a few sections 
where power shortages actually developed. 
That the order would be applied in full force 
on a national scale, except in a _ national 
power emergency, is indeed hard to believe. 
The psychological harm to citizen morale of 
such a move is difficult to conceive, provid- 
ing, of course, that the nation-wide necessity 
did not exist. 

At the present time this report of elim- 
inating display lighting is simply a rumor, 
although it must be admitted that it has 
had wide circulation. Some displaymen, dis- 
turbed at the possibility of the report having 
some basis in fact, have gone to their local 
power company and it is said that a number 
ot these utilities, faced with no electric 
shortage in their sections of the country, 
are prepared to combat any such plan. 

It seems worthy of stressing once again 
that the order has been in effect for nearly 
a year, that during that time there has been 
no need tor applying it to other than scat- 
tered localities, and that there seems no rea- 
son for its application on a national scale 
until and unless a nation-wide power short- 
age develops. 

In view of this and other rumors that make 
their appearance from time to time it is 
advisable for displaymen to go direct to the 
government department which would logi- 
cally seem capable of giving authentic in- 
formation on the rumored subject, or to 
DISPLAY WORLD, which makes every ef- 
fort to keep abreast of developments having 
a possible effect on this field. 


Spring Display 
On Rental Basis 

The Prop Shop, 142 East 32nd street, New 
York City, has announced a colorful line of 
displays for spring. The firm specializes in 
backgrounds for ready-to-wear, on a rental 
basis. 


Anderson Appointed 
Display Manager 

The appointment of Edna Anderson as dis- 
play manager has been announced by Kerr’s, 
Oklahoma City. She is the wife of Claude 
Adams, who is in charge of merchandise 
display and store planning. 
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Intercommunication System 
Between Windows And Department 

In order to facilitate changing merchan- 
dise in windows, Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. 
Louis, recently installed a two-way public 
address system connecting the display de- 
partment with the store windows. 

Due to increasing demands for merchan- 
dise shown in the windows, it was found 
necessary to provide a method of being able 
to keep in touch with the window men at 
all times. Installation of the speaker system 
has greatly speeded the ease with which 
window calls can be forwarded to the dis- 
playman and has made it possible to direct 
their activities from the office. Syl C. Rieser 
is display director for the store. 





"Fabriforms" Introduced 
By Dazian's 

A new display product called “Fabriforms” 
has been placed on the market by Dazian’s, 
Inc., 142 West 44th street, New York City. 





“Fabriforms” are deep-embossed blocks of | 


fabric and, according to the company, they 
are “designed to the standards of Fifth 
avenue, but created to fit the purse of the 
smallest merchant.” They are used for 
backgrounds, panels, and valances. Six dif- 
ferent designs are to be had in more than 
fifty different fabrics, all in three-dimen- 
sional effect. Miniatures of each pattern 
have been made up and are available on 
request. 





Air Corps Duty 
For O'Clare 


Dana O'’Clare has resigned his position 
as display manager for Lord & Taylor, New 
York City, in order to enter the Army Air 
Corps. O’Clare has been known for many 
years as one of the country’s leading dis- 
playmen; his displays for Lord & Taylor 
were consistently excellent. He was respon- 
sible for the famous swinging Christmas 
bell windows of a few years ago which drew 
nearly half a million messages of congratu- 
lation to the store. The bell windows have 
been repeated, by request, each year since 
they first made their appearance. 





Unusual Patriotic Display 
Features Service Insignia 

A patriotic display composed of the actual 
silk embroidered insignia of the armed 
forces has been prepared by Publicity Ideas, 
Inc., 34 West 33rd street, New York City, 
with the authorization of the War depart- 
ment. The colorful frames, completely ar- 
ranged to show both the army shoulder 
patches and chevrons and the navy rating 
badges and specialty marks, will be avail- 
able for outright sale or on a rental basis 
for department stores, hotels, theatres, res- 
taurants, etc. 


Army Promotion 
For Panzica 

Formerly assistant to Clem Kieffer, Jr., at 
The Kleinhans Company, Buffalo, Louis J. 
Panzica has been promoted to corporal in 
the army. 
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on the road to 


VICTORY 


-«« DISPLAY will play its part 


Let’s back the VICTORY DISPLAY COMMITTEE 
100%¢ and put the windows of America to work for 
the VICTORY we know lies ahead and to build for 
the post-war period to follow. Let us all work to- 
gether. for in unity there is strength. 


MANNEQUINS 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 
PLASTIC NOVELTIES 
NEW CREATIONS 


In the meantime we are in an exceptionally fine 
position to take care of your display requirements. 
Besides our large stocks of many scarce display 
items we have complete lines of new display items 
made from non-critical materials. 


Write me regarding your display needs 


NAT SIEGEL 


39 West 37th Street New York City 
HEADQUARTERS FOR DISPLAY MEN 








=ART SNOW (|sxowcarp Boarps 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE 
F. D. GOODLANDER, Manufacturer 


A pure corn product. Manufactured | WABASH, IND. 
especially for display purposes — soft, | Samples and Prices upon Request 
light, fluffy—also used in Hollywood 
studios. Non-perishable, non-inflammable, 


very realistic, inexpensive. | WINDOW DISPLAY 


Very practical for window or other | 


display purposes. Samples and prices on M AT e R IA L 




















request without obligation. | 
. vas sDeot, RJ | | .. BECKER SIGN SUPPLY CO. 
—=Miller Cereal Mills ne Neb, | | 314 N. Eutaw St. Baltimore, Md. 








« « « When Writing Advertisers Please Mention DISPLAY WORLD » » » 
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The Play World 











THEATRE 


Burlesque is illegal in New York (re- 
member?) but when it comes in the form 
of a comedy about a burlesque show that 
entertained an army camp in Maryland, it’s 
not only legal but hilariously funny enter- 
tainment as well. The case in point is “Strip 
for Action,” a laugh riot by that skillful 
pair of writers, Howard Lindsay and Russel 
Crouse. The plot concerns one Nutsy Davis, 
ex-burlesque comic who has invited his old 
troupe to entertain the boys and has fixed 
up the local Bijou theatre, a broken-down 
old dump, to accommodate the show but has 
neglected to inform his commanding officers 
of his intentions. Needless to say, the show 
goes on after many rehearsals for the benefit 
of the real audience. The most important 
part from a display viewpoint is the back- 
stage of the Bijou. This includes a tier of 
dressing rooms, the stone walls of the big, 
old theatre, and a few extra staircases for 
the chorus to practice the slow strut of the 
burlesque queens. Designer Raymond Sovey 
must have had a good time finishing up 
some of the old vaudeville flats which are 
used in the burlesque acts. One of these 
acts is supposed to take place in an apart- 
ment which, as one of the characters says, 
“looks just like every other apartment in 
this building.” But the flat shows a grand 
marble staircase, hanging chandeliers, and 
all the other gaudy vaudeville trappings. 


LT LAR RE te By BARBARA BAER 


The final scene, which takes place in the 
wings while the show is going on, is dra- 
matically staged. A white light directed on 
the stage of the Bijou (which is not seen 
by the real audience) cuts the darkness of 
the wings and the ropes and folds of the 
red curtain. 

Quite in different mood from this light- 
hearted, rowdy comedy is another current 
Broadway production also set by Raymond 
Sovey—the serious and, at times, very mov- 
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ing Elmer Rice play, “Counsellor At Law.” 
Paul Meni plays the part of the lawyer in 
this John Gol len revival and is supported 
by an excellent cast. There are two 
sets, both of which are in the offices of 
the lawyer, George Simon. One is the re- 
ception room, the other his private office. 
From the window of the reception room 
there is a glimpse of the New York sky- 
line, a skyscraper, and the river. The inner 
office is pine-panelled and has heavy furni- 
ture, curtains, and a deep carpet. 

Howard Bay has done an effective setting 
for the pleasing new comedy, “The Great 
Big Doorstep.” The story concerns a family 
of Arcadians (French Canadians) living in 
Grass Margin, La. The father, a ditch dig- 
ger who calls himself a construction expert, 
iound a beautiful big wooden doorstep from 
a Southern mansion floating down the 
Mississippi and now it adorns their crum- 
bling shack in the midst of a corn field. 
The ambition of the entire family is to build 
a house which will complement the door- 
step. Bay shows the changing tempo of 
day and night on this Mississippi farm with 
the changing lights on the river in the dis- 








tance. Only the front part of the house 
is shown, and an old apple tree, and the 
river. 

Brought back to Broadway after a com- 
paratively brief absence is Richard Wright's 
powerful dramatization of his tragically stir- 
ring novel, “Native Son.” Directed by Orson 
Welles, this play has the same tense drama 
in it that Welles achieves in the movies and 
on the radio. There are ten changes in 
scene, some more elaborate than others, but 
all of them dramatically lighted and de- 
signed. The most original scene takes place 
in Mary Dalton’s bedroom where Bigger 
Thomas, the frightened Negro chauffeur, 
murders her. This scene is the crux of the 
play from an action standpoint and to point 
this up, it is raised above the stage level. 
That is, the floor of the bedroom is about 
10 feet higher than the actual floor of the 


—Just above is one of the scenes from the 
comedy, "Strip for Action,"’ with settings by 
Raymond Sovey, at the National theatre, New 
York City. . . . Left, something on the order 
of a "Tobacco Road" setting is this scene 
from "The Great Big Doorstep,’ a new com- 
edy. Howard Bay did the settings— 
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stage. The scene is framed in black and 
lighted in blue tones. At the back is a 
window through which the dawn shows a 
pale blue. The bed is on the style of the 
couches used in classic drama and the heavy 
curve of the draperies over the window 
echo this symbol of impending tragedy. An- 
other dramatic set is that of the deserted 
house where Bigger Thomas hides after it 
is discovered that he is the murderer. 
Through the slats of the walls, which are 
all that show of the house, shows a red 
light which flashes off and on. It is a reflec- 
tion of a neon sign across the street. Canada 
Lee, who plays the role of Bigger, is re- 
sponsible to a large extent for the effective- 
ness of the play. 


THE NEW OPERA 

The New Opera’s second season in New 
York has proven very popular with the pub- 
lic, and with this reviewer. Last month this 
column reviewed the company’s production 
of “La Vie Parisienne.” This month two 
other productions deserve mention, the Verdi 
“Macbeth” and “The Fair at Sorochinsk.” 
The latter is a gay and delightful opera in 
three acts to music by Moussorgsky. The 
story is a typical European folk-tale (it 
might have come straight out of Chaucer) 
about an unfaithful wife. The costumes and 


scenery are by Mstislav Doboujinsky, and | 
the sets are a fine example of how good | 


painting can transform simple flats and 
props into a noteworthy set. Particularly 
in the scene at the fair is this evident. Here 
an avenue of booths stretches back toward 
a river. In the distance are fields. The 
scene is framed by three successive valances 
with gay peasant designs painted on them. 
The booths are merely flat beaverboard, but 
the clothes and piece goods heaped high and 
falling out of them are so skillfully painted 
that they seem almost three dimensional. In 
the second scene, which takes place within 
a peasant’s cottage, there are ornaments 
painted on the walls and painted furniture. 
The whole set is treated in a novel fashion 
The valance is a portion of the thatched roof. 
Three walls are shown on the interior, but 
the front yard is also shown on one side. 
with the forest painted on the far drop. 

The sets for “Macbeth” by Eugene B. 
Dunkel help make this an unusually novel 
production. Dunkel makes an effective use 
of perspective. In one scene in the Scottish 
castle the floor is built on a slant, coming 
down toward the audience, and it is covered 
with orange and black checks. The effect. 
heightened by a converging balustrade, is one 
of vast distance. The out-of-doors scenes at 
the Scottish border and on the moors are 
made very dramatic by the use of lights and 
shadows. The sky is gloomy with storm 
clouds (shadows) continually moving across 
Another famous scene, the banquet, is made 
more dramatic with huge chandeliers which 
sway back and forth high over the heads of 
the guests, throwing shadows across the big 


hall. 


ON EXHIBITION 


For the holiday season the Museum of 
Modern Art had a strange exhibit for an 
art museum—a boot black chair, stool, and 
large and small foot rest! These were com- 
pletely encrusted with gay baubles and bril 
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Back of your Smartest Displays 


... the glass that bends! 


Tes can describe Flexglass as little ree- 
tangles of glass mounted on flexible fabric 
... but, actually, the best description of 
this amazing material is—glamor that 
works for a living! 

Think of what you can do with the shim- 
mering beauty of Flexglass — glass that 
bends concavely as well as convexly ac- 
cording to your needs! For instance, use 
Flexglass as an arresting background for 
merchandise — as shown in the illustra- 
tion. Or cement it to any hard, smooth 
surface for permanent beauty. 

Choose Flexglass in any of these four 
types: Opaque, Flat mirror, Rolled pat- 
tern mirror and Metallic. A large range 
of colors available. 





This’ eye-catching dis- 
play by International 
Silver,ismade evenmore 
arresting by the shim- 
mer and sparkle of the 
White Mirror Flexglass 
background. This. won- 
der-working glass comes 
in conveniently sized 
sheets—19', x 19', 





Courtesy of International Silver Co. 


Flexglass wi | bring to life new ideas for 
your displays. It is both practical and beau- 
tiful—and smart as a Fifth Avenue store! 

Send for Free Color Chart and name 
of distributor nearest you. 





* * 
Modern Interior Wood Treatments are pos- 
sible at low cost with FLEXWOOD. Genuine 
wood, fabric-backed. Strong and durable, 
yet bends around a pencil. 


The Glass That Bends 








UNITED STATES PLYWOOD COR r. 103 Park Avenue - New York, N. Y 











Silent Salesman 
STREAMLINE SHOW CASES 


Send for Catalog 


Detroit Show Case Co., Detroit, Mich. 








FINE NATURAL WHITE 


BIRCH POLES 


Excellent for decorative units and_ fixtures 
l in. to 2% in. dia., any length Sc per foot 
Price on request for larger sizes 


WES-BAR DISPLAY CO. 


1005 13th Ave., E. Duluth, Minn. 
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liant ornaments, gathered over a period of 
years from push-carts and five-and-ten-cent 
stores by Joe Milone, a shirt presser in a 
laundry, who adds to his small income now 


and then by shining shoes. Recently an 


artist met Milone on a corner, stopped him 
a beautiful 


and said: “You have shoe-shine 





—The Museum of Modern Art, New York City, 
is currently exhibiting a comprehensive group of 
270 portraits, most of them by contemporary 
artists including Modiglianni and Dali. The one 
shown here is ‘‘Joella Lloyd,'' a gouache by 
Pavel Tchelitchew— 
box there.” He is reported to have an- 
swered, “It is the most beautiful shoe-shine 
box in New York City, and at home I have 
the most beautiful shoe-shine box in the 
world.” Alfred H. Barr, Jr., director of the 
museum, when he saw the box decided that 
it was an object of such gaiety and cheer 
that it should be shown at the museum dur- 
ing the Christmas season. In Barr's words: 
“Joe Milone’s shoe-shine furniture is as 
festive as a Christmas tree, jubilant as a 
wagon. ..It is like a lavish wedding 
cake, a baroque shrine, or a super-juke box 
with no blank areas in the ornament.” 
Every inch of the dazzling chair and its 
satellite hung with 
gleaming metal, with glass doorknobs and 
red, blue, brass, and iridescent but- 
tons, balls, and bells. On a shelf beneath 
the chair seat a gilt Cupid in a cummerbund 
of pearls plays a mandolin as he stands on 


circus 


objects is covered or 


silver, 


a tambourine splendid with glass emeralds, 
and Little iron flowers 
Joe in pink, blue, orange, and 
throne-like 
ribbon 
A long- 
tailed bird in brass is placed advantageously. 
Delicate bathing beauties in Far Rockaway 
china sit on either side of the big 
rest, while a china kitten wearing a necklace 
stands guard at the end. Incidentally, this 
type of art is known as “embellishment.” 
The museum also is currently showing a 
great, comprehensive exhibition of portrait- 
ure, most of it by contemporary artists. 
The portraits are by famous artists from 
Whistler and Augustus John to Picasso, 
Modiglianni, and Dali. are 270 of 


There 
them and the media range oil, 


topazes, rubies. 
painted by 
pimiento into the 
Varicolored 
rosettes cover the seat of the stool. 


are screwed 


base of the chair. 


shoe 


through 
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gouache, tempera, and watercolor to sculp- 
ture in marble, metal and wood, and draw- 
ings and photography. Particularly inter- 
esting from the display viewpoint are Mar- 
guerite Zorach’s needlework tapestry of the 
Rockefeller family, Tscelitchew’s portrait of 
Madame Rubinstein, which is covered with 
varicolored sequins, and William Steig’s 
little wooden figure of a man with a brush 
for a moustache, holding a little chain with 
a golden heart, called “Heart of Gold.” But 
the exhibit has, of course, a much broader 
significance for any creative artist, since it 
includes an important work of almost every 
important modern artist since 1990. 

The New Jersey State Museum at Trenton, 
N. J., is currently showing a well-planned 
and synthesized exhibit of the new materials 
which have been developed during the war. 
The museum, which is a natural history mu- 
seum, showing in its other rooms such things 
as dinosaur bones found in New Jersey 
and scenes from New Jersey wild life, is 
among the first to discover that great im- 
provements are being made on nature, today 


as never before. They have shown, for ex- 


ample, the natural fibres, wool, cotton, and 
silk; how they are grown, what uses are 
made of them; then in the next case are 


shown the synthetic fibres, water-proof, non- 
inflammable, made from coal, gas, and water, 
or, as the latest (which is fifteen times finer 
than human hair and stronger than steel) 
from glass. A whole section of the exhibit 
is devoted to plywood, and the body of one 
of the new plywood planes is shown. 


Display Happenings 
In England 

Our London correspondent reports: “Dis- 
play is going through a remarkable period 
over here. On the hand we see such 
great restrictions in trading practice and use 
of decorative materials that commercial dis- 
play is reduced to a ‘care and maintenance’ 
basis. 

“On the other hand we see the start of an 
unprecedented outburst of display activity 
by the State in its various sections. Most 
of this is confined to exhibitions, and last 
month it was estimated that some hundreds 
of such displays were on show in different 
parts of the country. The Fuel Exhibition 
is probably the most ambitious attempt on 
propaganda display yet put out here. There 
have been some very good shows at Charing 
Station, but these did not have the 
freedom and the opportunities for imagina- 
tive treatment that Dorland Hall (where the 
Fuel Exhibition was held) gives. It was also 
interesting to notice how use had been made 


one 


Cross 


of sound and voices coming out of the coal- 
face from concealed loud speakers continu- 
ally exhorting the people to ‘save fuel!’ We 
understand that this display, like many oth- 
ers, is going on a tour of the country so that 
people in all the provincial centers may 
see it. 

“When we remember the fight put on for 
the proper this section of 
propaganda in the early days of the war, it 
is gratifying to see that at long last some 
appreciation of the power of display is being 
shown, but even so only the fringe has so 


recognition of 


far been touched. 
“If Government develops as it 
promises to do there is likely to be one diffi- 


display 
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culty, and that is shortage of facilities for 
display production. When the war started 
the display production industry (which was 
never very strong) suffered a heavy blow. 
It was totally ignored by the Ministry of 
Information which at the same time took 
steps to reserve for itself all the other 
branches of advertising. The consequence 
is that today only a very few display firms 
still remain, and most of these have existed 
purely by turning over to other forms of pro- 
duction. At the moment such display pro- 
duction organizations that exist are all 
working to full capacity. 

“The restrictions on the use of paper here 
(where it is punishable by a fine for throw- 
ing away even an empty cigarette package) 
impose many problems on displaymen. As a 
result scrap cardboard, plywood, the thicker 
fancy papers, and similar material are being 
given close attention, particularly for cut- 
out letters. Displaymen and card writers 
are planning such cutouts very carefully, 
interlocking the prongs of the letters wher- 
ever possible to save material, and using the 
centers of large ‘O’s,:‘C’s, ‘D’s, etc., for 
smaller letters. 

“They are also experimenting with differ- 
ent finishes for the surfaces of such letters. 
One of these is sawdust, easy to obtain, and 
adhering firmly to the glue-covered surface. 
Dry sand is another finish similarly applied. 
Confetti, applied with paste, has been used 
effectively on the larger cut-out letters, and 
of course the familiar glitter. A very un- 
usual covering, but one well suited to the 
goods it was advertising, was that of coal. A 
lump of coal was crushed to the same con- 
sistency as coarse glitter-powder and applied 
in the same manner as all lustre powders. 
The effect was all that could be desired. 

“The provincial shop windows made a 
brave Christmas show. A number of towns 
visited toward the end of November showed 
that a real effort was being made to recog- 
nize the season in the old-time way. True, 
there were no lighting effects which could be 
used this year, and neither were there any 
new decorative novelties. Nevertheless, the 
display departments of the stores, now al- 
most entirely in the charge of women, used 
up and adapted previous years’ decorations. 
No doubt the news of the past few weeks 
was responsible for stimulating the desire to 
produce brighter ‘shows.’ 

“Normally, street be- 
Christmas 


London's Oxford 


concerted array of 


comes one 
decorations during that season. This year 
the scene was changed. We _ had_ been 


warned to expect an austerity Christmas, but 
it came as a shock to see its actual effect. 
Perforce, the displayman had to curtail his 
activities, and many, rather than deal with 
the vear’s high spot in an unworthy fashion, 
transferred their attentions to the inside of 
the store. This situation persisted not only 
in the West End, but in the suburban win- 
dows, too. 

“As for 1943, we believe that the year will 
see a remarkable increase in the use of dis- 
play for factory production. Plans are now 
in hand to apply ‘industrial display’ on a 
much bigger scale. So far only a tiny frac- 
tion of this huge field has been touched, but 
the results obtained are most convincing. 

“With the brighter war outlook, display 
designers will be able to use much more in- 
spiring and stimulating themes. 
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“Also display is proving itself for recruit- 
ing labor. We recently heard of a case 
where a well-planned exhibition produced 
four times as many part-time workers as had 
been previously recruited by the more usual 
methods.” 


Study On Pre-Selection Selling 
Completed By Grey 


How selling time can be cut as much as 
80 per cent is pointed out in a new study 
on pre-selection selling published in the Feb- 
ruary Retail Sales Plan, issued by The Grey 
Advertising Agency, 166 West 32nd street, 
New York City. 

The study indicates that even those stores 
which are not located in primary war pro- 
duction centers will feel the pinch of a criti- 
cal selling personnel shortage in 1943. To 
compensate for this shortage, the Grey study 


Who Is 


(The following article which appeared in 
“Reflections,” a periodical issued by the E. 
F. Schmidt Company, Milwaukee, answers 
to some extent the problem that confronts 
many displaymen today.) 

Many a workman—executive, too —has 
been tormented by the thought that he is 
working at a non-essential job or in a non- 
war production industry. Such men deserve 
credit for well meant intentions, but they 
also deserve reassurance on a subject which 
is becoming more bewildering week by week. 

At the risk of being misinterpreted, we 
are going to make a bold statement: there 
is no such thing as a non-essential job or 
a non-war production industry today! If 
there is, the reason for it lies in the policy 
and attitude of management, or in the minds 
of the workers. Today, every job, every 
business is essential and a definite contri- 
bution to our war effort. The degree of its 
effectiveness and sincerity of effort deter- 
mines how much each is contributing. 

Let's take a level-headed look at our coun- 
try at war. First of all, there is our fighting 
force, composed of army, navy, marines, and 
coast guard. This force employs ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, food and 
clothing. It must be transported by various 
means to all strategically important parts 
ot the world. 

Immediately behind this front line of of- 
fense are the materiel suppliers—the so- 
called war production industries which man- 
ufacture everything needed by our fighting 
forces. This, of course, includes all of the 
suppliers who build and process for the ma- 
teriel group. But, what of the others—the 
so-called non-essential group? 

In this group you will find banks, insur- 
ance companies, wholesalers, retailers, thou- 
sands of small factories which for one rea- 
son or another could not convert to war 
production, printers, newspapers, women’s 
wear manufacturers, city traction companies, 
furniture makers, publishers, and any num- 
ber of other well-established businesses 
which, at first glance, are non-essential. 

During the last war there was a song en- 
titled “Keep the Home Fires Burning.” This 
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indicates how fewer salespeople can serve 
more customers by reorganizing various de- 
partments on a pre-selection basis. 
Entertainment Marks Departure 

Of Sills For Marines | 

John <A. Sills, president, Art Products 
Company, Detroit, left on December 30 for 
the officers’ training school of the Marine 
Corps at Quantico, Va. On the night of 
December 23 Mr. and Mrs. Sills were hosts 
to their many friends in the display field at 
a cocktail and dinner party, held at the 
Stockholm restaurant. A farewell luncheon 
was tendered by the Detroit Display Club the 
day before his departure. He was presented 
with a military writing case. 

Mrs. Sills will operate the Art Products 
Company’s display fixture business as presi- | 
dent and general manager during her hus- 
band’s absence. 


ssential ? 


describes exactly what this last group is 
doing—and must continue to do. Keeping 
the home fires burning is an essential war- 
time job for just one all-important reason. 

This reason is Economic Solvency! 

There may be another term you prefer over 
this one, but whatever you call it, economic 
solvency must be maintained at home or the 
war can be lost at home. The economic col- 
lapse of Germany in the last war was an 
important contributing factor to her defeat. 
It was economic collapse as much as Grant's 
army which defeated the South in our own 
Civil War. 

It is highly important that people at home 
work, earn, save, and spend wisely in order 
to make it possible to furnish and supply a 
victorious army and a two-ocean navy. To- 


day, our government is spending a stupen- 
dous amount on our war effort—much more 
than the country as a whole can earn. There 
must not be too big a lag between the two 
figures, otherwise our home front will be 
in danger of defeat. War is destructive in 
every sense of the word; the money, toil, 
sweat, and raw materials we are now pour- 
ing into war are not going to come back 
to us. They are produced to wage war, to 
be destroyed and lost forever. It remains 
for those on the home front to strive un 
ceasingly to preserve our economic solvency 
during this period of working, earning, sav 
ing, and spending wisely. 

Our government has told us that there will 
be more business failures—they can not be 
avoided; they are the non-essentials at the 
moment no matter how unjust the situation 
appears. Workers in such firms will un- 
doubtedly transfer to other more essential 
industries ... 1t must be assumed that all 
business not forced into failure by the 
exigencies of a rigid war economy is essen- 
tial to the people at home. Those who work 
for such a business should realize that they 
and their work are needed unless and until 
otherwise indicated by our government. 
Without an active group in this category to 
keep the home fires burning, there can not 
very well be any kind of victory over the 
enemy. 




















































It's Springtime 





at Decorative! 





... and we have 
created a great 
profusion of gay, 
flowery Displays 
and Decorations 
that will add color, 
warmth and beauty 


to your windows. 


Our Spring line is 
really a MUST 
SEE for display 
men—it represents 
a new high in art- 


istry and is brimful 
of bright ideas. 
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DISPLAY OPPORTUNITIES, OBLIGA- 
TIONS SEEN BY RETAILERS FOR 1943 


[Continued from page 7] 


owners, display managers, and publicity di- 
rectors the importance of continuing to 
maintain as high a standard of display in 
windows, interiors, and publicity as their 
means will permit. 

I regard the job of the display manager 
as an extremely important one. An alert, 
thinking displayman is an executive equally 
as important as the buyer and merchandise 
manager. Much is expected of him, and he 
should receive cooperation from everyone to 
enable him to put his talents to the best pos- 
sible advantage. 

The art of producing appealing displays 
is a talent possessed by few. There is quite 
a difference between simply showing some- 
thing in the window, and displaying it with 
drama and atmosphere. Carefully selecting 
and assembling the proper accessories with 
a costume, harmonizing the color scheme, 
and completing a display so that it will pre- 
sent a perfect piece of art should be the 
goal of every displayman. 

In these trying times the display executive 
has an important job to fulfill—a job that 
will leave a lasting remembrance in the 
minds of those who daily pass his windows. 

With the possibility of reduced advertising 
space confronting us, we will have to look 
to our windows and our interiors to do more 
for us than ever. 


Michael F. Dowley, Gen'l Merchandise Mgr. 
The J. L. Hudson Company, Detroit 

Experience in England, Germany, and Italy 
would indicate a limit to the percentage of 
population, fit or otherwise, that can be used 
in active service, home activities, 
and the distinctly war industries. 

While those not needed in war activities of 
any kind may not conduct “business as 
usual,” it is both practical and desirable to 
develop all the business possible within the 
restrictions imposed and to be imposed. 

In my opinion, “Display, 1943,” will con- 
tinue to divide presentations between mili- 
tary and civilian needs, the former expand- 
ing and the latter diminishing as our nation 
progresses toward a more nearly all-out war 
effort. 

“Display, 1942," made a conspicuous con- 
tribution to the Allied It inspired 
patriotism, strengthened morale, stimulated 
the sale of War and Stamps and 
helped in keeping the wheels of necessary 


defense 


cause. 
Bonds 


civilian industry turning. 


Sidney R. Baer 
Stix, Baer & Fuller Company, St. Louis 
It has been said that advertising is the 
“tongue” of business, and correctly so. Dis- 
play plays an important part in the making 
of this “tongue” articulate. 

In 1943, every institution must gear its 
activities to the war effort. This objective 
transcends everything, for until victory has 
been achieved, nothing else is of importance 
in the life of Americans. 

The appeal to patriotism is a dramatic 
thing, and offers infinite opportunities for 
display which appeals to the eye, rather than 
to the intellect. Through it, significant re- 
sults may be obtained in making America 
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fully conscious of its great responsibilities, 
not only to our boys who are shedding their 
blood—but to the world, which is looking to 
our great nation for the leadership with 
which it may be led from out of the wilder- 
ness. 

No better guide to the theme for display 
for 1943 can be found than may be taken 
from the words of Abraham Lincoln in his 
famous address on the battleground of 
Gettysburg when he said: “We can not dedi- 
cate, we can not consecrate, we can not hal- 
low this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here, have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add or de- 
tract. It is for us, the living, rather to 
be dedicated here to the unfinished work 
which they who fought here have thus far 
so nobly advanced .. .” 


William H. McLeod, Sales Manager 
Wm. Filene's Sons Company, Boston 

The displaymen of the nation, as I see it, 
will have three big jobs to do in 1943. First, 
to help the country in its war effort (as they 
so nobly did in 1942); second, to be helpful 
to customers in telling them how to buy 
wisely and use wisely; and third, their nor- 
mal job of promoting their store’s sales in 
every way possible under rapidly changing 
conditions. 

I have every confidence that all three will 
be well done. And may I compliment the 
Victory Display Committee for the outstand- 
ing job they did in 1942. 

F. Robert Strauss, Merchandise Manager 

Leopold Morse Company, Boston 

In the field of men’s wear, the problem of 
what to do and how to do it in terms of 
window display for 1943 presents a number 
of interesting possibilities. 

Some of these possibilities have already 
been tested to a limited degree, but the field 
is still wide open. The recent government 
ruling clarifying the position of all men of 
38 and over offers displaymen a problem of 
presentation that will test their ingenuity to 
the utmost. In effect the men’s wear field 
has had part of its market stabilized for the 
first time in many months. He who dares to 
predict the proper approach to this rejuve- 
nated market takes a heavy burden on his 
shoulders, for today the role of predictor 
is indeed a dangerous one. Nevertheless, 
here is a new opportunity for genius. 

... It may mean the scrapping of young 
trim “Dapper Dan” mannequins for older, 
stouter, mustached types that were so com- 
mon in yesteryears. 

... It may mean that “conservatism” will 
creep in again and deliver “Style” a knock- 
out blow. 

It may mean that the 38’ers will be- 
come “style setters” for 1943. 

We know, of course, that in this wartime 
economy, simplicity and standardization are 
the order of the day. Style may be forced 
to take a back seat, but whether or not it 
can withstand these “wartime wallops” de- 
pends in great part upon the originality and 
ingenuity of American retailers in general 
and displaymen in particular. 

The 38ers constitute only a part of the 
challenge. What of the war worker? Here 
is a phase that already has been worked 
many hours overtime. Nevertheless, there 
are still countless opportunities for dramatic 
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appeal, if properly salted with the right 
amount of institutional copy. If overdone, 
however, “commercialized drama” can_be- 
come a boomerang which may keep them out 
rather than invite them in. The real problem 
is to make the war worker clothes-conscious. 
To date, there has been universal acceptance 
by most retailers of the fact that war work- 
ers have neither the time nor the obligation 
to “dress up.” Perhaps this is caused by 
the unprecedented boom in work clothes and 
the natural tendency by many stores to get 
on the “boom wagon.” Granting that this 
particular group has limited leisure hours, 
nevertheless, the retailer who successfully 
sells the idea that men on the industrial 
front should be as smart in appearance and 
dress as men on the war front will sow the 
kind of seeds that produce a fertile field of 
business. 


H. W. Kenaston, Vice-President 
Oppenheim Collins, New York City 

While retail display has become, as we 
know, more and more important and dra- 
matic in the past five years, undoubtedly it 
will become even more important—and, I 
might add, is already more important than it 
has been for many years past. Also, we 
might add to this importance a question 
mark as to how far we will be able to go in 
outstanding dramatic displays, which usually 
are made out of materials now hard to get 
and with lighting arrangements which are 
now restricted in defense areas. 

It seems to me that all efforts will have 
to be made on impressing display managers, 
assistants, and buyers of the need for strik- 
ing displays—informative display—and good 
display. This will be particularly true as 
goods become more and more scarce and 
good selling personnel become even more 
scarce. 

Certainly, 1943 presents a challenge to the 
display departments. Certainly, the thinking 
of all concerned must be more than ever 
alert to the problem—and certainly, in my 
opinion, display managers will do a job be- 
cause of that very challenge. 

Charles H. Bear, Jr., President 
Charles H. Bear & Co., York, Pa. 

Possibly reduced expenditures, unprece- 
dented shortages of materials, lack of skilled 
help, war—these are a few of the critical 
facts staring each display director directly 
in the face. Yes, the year 1943 presents a 
nerve-shattering array of problems to dis- 
play directors and retail stores. 

Shall display be relegated to an insignifi- 
cant and minor place during the war; or is 
there any justification for the gigantic efforts 
that will be necessary if it is to be main- 
tained? We dare not, can not permit such 
a retrogression and particularly at this time. 
The place of display during this war can 
become of prime importance; in fact, display 
has already started far along this path. 

With all the disadvantages, all the short- 
ages and lack of help, display must first 
of all support the war effort with all the 
powerful publicity means available to this 
medium. That primary purpose of selling 
War Bonds, maintaining civilian morale, 
supporting community enterprise — briefly, 
aiding the war effort—will be the big job of 
display and displaymen in 1943, as well as of 
the earnest and wholehearted effort of every 
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owner of retail establishments in our great 
country. 

How will displaymen do this immense 
job? The answer will be found in the abil- 
ity and ingenuity they have used in the past, 
and must call to their aid again. 

Can they do this? I believe they will 
have the support of every employer, and will 
prove in a manner greater than ever before 
their worth in war as well as in peace. 

R. V. Zahn 
Zahn Dry Goods Company, Racine 

Since it is inevitable that much material 
and many man-hours of labor would be 
needed were most stores to continue their 
usual display policy, I believe it behooves 
them to adopt a change in policy during war 
time. 

Not only should the displays be simpler 
for the above reason, but, also, I believe, 
more displays should be devoted to institu- 
tional type windows. 

First, stores should overlook no opportu- 
nity to further the war effort through the 
use of their windows. Cooperating in en- 
listment drives, War Bond sales campaigns, 
and war relief drives should be given the 
utmost consideration. 

Due to merchandise becoming more and 
more scarce and due to the fact that there 
will no doubt be standardization of types of 
merchandise, I believe that merchandise dis- 
plays themselves should become more and 
more institutionalized. 


Joseph P. Doody 
Wolf & Dessauver, Fort Wayne 

While it is of course the object of retail 
display to sell merchandise, we also have a 
publicity job to do. 

Store windows must not only sell War 
Bonds but also interpret the work of such 
war relief organizations as Red Cross, USO, 


Eye-Catching VICTORY DISPLAYS 


conan with 


War Chest, etc. Store windows and interior | 


displays are the best media our country has 
for disseminating this information. Store- 
keepers should rally wholeheartedly to this 
cause. 


There is a danger, however, of going off | 


the “deep end” in our patriotic effort. It 
must be remembered that our job is to sell 
merchandise. Standards must remain; ideals 
must be held; therefore, displays must be 
merchandised with the same care as in nor- 
mal times. “C'est la guerre” is no excuse for 
any slackening of effort. 


B. W. Newell, Sales Manager 
Wm. Taylor Son & Co., Cleveland 
As I review the dramatic contribution that 
the display field has made in the prosecution 
of the war on the home front, I am more 
than ever impressed with the fact that my 
belief and confidence in display as a vitally 
important selling instrument has been well 
justified. And I feel, too, that the progress 
made by the display profession in the last 
ten years needed only this crystallization in 
the war effort to make both business, and the 
public as well, acutely conscious of how defi- 
nitely human reactions are influenced by 
this all-important branch of selling. 
During the past year, display has achieved 
a stature that it can ill afford to relinquish 
when the present effort is over. The spirit 
of good cooperation among displaymen, the 
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_ EATON 
| Grass Mats 


The Government urges merchants to 
cooperate with promotional displays 
== on war bonds, conservation, scrap 
metal and other wartime programs. 
Eaton Grass Mats make ideal back- 
drops and floor covering for such 
displays. These mats are easy to 
use, colorful, attractive. Can be 
used many times. Fire-proofed, mil- 
} dew-proofed. Standard color, rich 
grass green—special colors made to 
“ae order. Ask your display jobber. 














FOR VICTORY DISPLAYS 


WOOD PLASTIC EAGLES 


Antique Spanish Gold Finish 


11” Wing Spread doz. $ 8.80 
18” Wing Spread doz. $24.00 
Full Relief—Used on Flagstaffs 
4” Wing Spread doz. $11.40 
5” Wing Spread doz. $16.20 


Three Dimensional Cardboard 
STARS AND V’S 
Sturdy backing, high grade finish 
in red, white, blue, gold. 
Stars: Ts” 44" 8” 11” 
per doz. $1.30 $ 1.40 $ 1.70 $ 2.00 $ 3.00 
per 100 pes. 9.00 10.00 12.00 15.00 22.00 


V. for Victory 9” high 12” high 
per 100 pieces $12.50 $19.50 

ALLIED DISPLAY MATERIALS, Inc. 
65 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 







































MEET “ 
OUR 3 SISTERS” 


PERT, They’‘re just right for your 
NEW. ‘teen age garment dis- 
TEEN plays. Like all of our fig- 


ures theyre smart, lively. 
AGERS and in step with today! 


DISPLAY MANNEQUIN, Inc. 


257 WEST 17th STREET NEW YORK 
CHICAGO: Smiley & Co., 234 S. Franklin St. 
MILWAUKEE: Midwest Manniquin Displays, 

843 N. Plankinton Ave. 
MONTREAL: Modern Display Fixtures, 
460 St. Catherine St., West 








LEOPOLD C. SCHMIDT 
SCULPTOR 
61 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Manufacturer of Mannequins. Maker of Lester 
Gaba Mannequins will continue this line. Also 
repairs and refinishing. 
















USE THE 


OPPORTUNITY EXCHANGE 


For any WANT AD purpose: 
POSITION WANTED POSITION VACANT 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED 


$2.00 Per Column Inch — CASH WITH ORDER 
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singleness of purpose that has guided their 
efforts and the unselfish spirit in which they 
have pooled their ideas under the impulse 
of patriotic stimulation will, if carried over 
into their subsequent work, result in a great 
reservoir of display resources of limitless 
value in the promotion of merchandise dur- 
ing times of peace. 

The stoppage of the manufacturing of so 
many civilian commodities during these 
times should result in the opening up of 
great and profitable markets at the conclu- 
sion of the war. Not only may many sup- 
plies of civilian goods in the hands of con- 
sumers become depleted, but also the in- 
ventive genius born of the war should re- 
sult in the development of many new ideas, 
new designs, new constructions, and new 
styles of merchandise that will need ex- 
ploitation in the consumer market. Because 
of the fact that many of these things that 
will be produced after the war will need 
visual presentation, the display profession 
will have placed before it a great challenge 
in developing ways and means of exhibiting 
and making visual radical departures of a 
post-war era. 


A. R. Scharff, President 
B. Lowenstein & Bros., Inc., Memphis 

It is my opinion that retail display today 
must be revolutionary as all the other con- 
ditions and situations surrounding us. With- 
out going into detail, I think you will agree 
that we do not need what is commonly 
known as “selling” display in 1943. There 
need be no urging of consumers to buy cer- 
tain goods. There will be more demand 
than supply. 

I believe, therefore, that the smart retailer 
will benefit himself most by using his display 
facilities for selling War Bonds, promoting 
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conservation, unselfishness, unity, and con- 
sideration of the other fellow. 

In other words, display in 1943 should be 
used not to sell something, but to sell every- 
thing connected with the winning of the war 
and the preservation of the American way. 


Thomas Jefferson Twentyman 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 

Never in the history of retailing has dis- 
play been so important. Why? (1) The 
government has already told people delivery 
services must be cut. This has made people 
take an appraisal of the word “service.” 
(2) Manpower has affected the retailer. This 
means that customers will have to study dis- 
plays in order to buy from them more easily 
and often without personal salesmanship. 
(3) Then customers are aware that some 
things are not gettable. So display, keen 
display, comes into greater prominence. With 
the economic situation forcing as a bridge- 
head, a new era in selling, display means 
something of a combination of display-plus- 
sell. May every displayman and woman 
awaken to the golden opportunity for him 
and her to do the superb job. 


P. B. Juster, President 
Juster Brothers, Minneapolis 

Retail store managers should give serious 
consideration to devoting some of their win- 
dow displays to advancing governmental 
projects. I know that most stores have been 
very cooperative exhibiting displays promot- 
ing War Bonds, navy and marine enlist- 
ments. There should be no let-up of this 
type of display as well as any other that 

falls in line with our war effort. 
These exhibits are appreciated by the gov- 
ernmental agencies and lend prestige to the 








—AMC displaymen from all parts of the nation, in New York City last month for their annual 
meeting, at a luncheon tendered them in the Rainbow Lounge of the RCA building by W. L. 
Stensgaard, president, W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., of Chicago and New York— 
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store. If we have done a good job in the 
past, we should attempt to do an even more 
thorough job in the coming year. 

Retail stores usually have the windows, 
the location, and experienced personnel to 
do the job most effectively. As a group we 
can hold our heads high in the contribution 
that we have already made, and I am sure 
will contninue to make. 


Joseph E. Chastain 
Lintz Department Stores, Guthrie, Okla. 

We certainly feel that display has not 
and will not diminish in importance and 
in small stores like ours, located in county- 
seat towns where there is not a great news- 
paper coverage, there is no question but that 
display ranks first in promotional value. We 
have increased our investment in display 
equipment the past year because of the fact 
that we do believe in it as a promotional 
medium; and while the gas rationing may 
decrease slightly the value of one’s windows, 
and thereby increase the value of newspaper 
advertising, we still feel that display ranks 
first. 

Irving L. Wilson, President 
Jacob Reed's Sons, Philadelphia 

I believe that effective window displays are 
indispensable to retail promotions, and these 
displays should, of course, tie up with a 
store’s advertising. 

There are many changes facing all of us 
and displays will of necessity be plainer and 
more economical than in the past. Proper- 
ties and fixtures will be less elaborate, as 
many of the materials used will be needed 
for war purposes. Luxuries and novelties 
will disappear to a certain extent, and dis- 
plays of the near future will consist of the 
more practical and essential types of mer- 
chandise. 

Window dressing is an art and as many of 
our best artists in this line are being in- 
ducted into military service, it may become a 
problem to replace them with men equally 
talented in making effective displays. 

I feel that it is the patriotic duty of stores 
to use posters or other material in their 
windows to promote the sale of War Bonds. 


G. A. Scott, Vice-President 
Walker's, San Diego 

Like everything else, as we approach 1943, 
window display will undergo quite a radical 
change. 

We do, and we should, plan the use of 
our windows with an allocation of at least 
one-third of same for the promotion of the 
sale of War Bonds and Stamps, and good 
ideas in that connection can well be worth 
leaving in for at least a two-week period. 
Looking at this from a purely selfish stand- 
point, leaving such windows in for this 
length of time enables us to care for the 
remaining window space with less personnel, 
and in San Diego that is one of our biggest 
problems. 

It is surprising to note, as the new year 
opens, that we are going to be able to reuse 
quite a large amount of the material we have 
on hand which, previously, our so-called 
pride would not allow us to do, and we con- 
tributed generously to the waste for which 
we Americans are quite famous. 

Another surprising fact we have discov- 
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ered is that the women we have finally put 
to work in our display department are really 
very good, and both for 1943 and for the 
years in the future, we will find them top 
jobs in this department, still leaving room 
for the men who are going to return to us 
from the fighting front. 


Brown S. McPherson, Manager 
The Broadway-Pasadena, Pasadena 

The primary duty of window display in 
1943 is to continue its contribution to the 
war effort by continuing to dramatize the 
appeal to buy more War Bonds and Stamps 
and to assist in the numerous conservation 
of materials drives instituted by the govern- 
ment. The part which window display has 
been called upon to play in these important 
war activities is indeed a most convincing 
recognition of its promotional value. 

At the same time, window display must 
continue its peace-time function of promot- 
ing the sale of merchandise. This job will, 
of necessity, be performed under consider- 
able handicaps this year due to merchandise 
shortages and to the need for rigid expense 
economy. These obstacles must be met by 
displaymen as a challenge to their imagina- 
tion and executive ability. The attractive, 
well-merchandised windows of retail stores 
throughout the country have become one of 
the symbols of the American way of life. 
It is important that this symbol does not 
disappear. 

Walter S. Chevallier, Manager 
Lane Bryant, Philadelphia 

From our top-notch executive to our stock 
girl, our united efforts for 1943 will be to 
help win the war. 

Frivolity and the buying of another dress 
just for the sense of buying will slowly fade. 

Advertising, display, and selling will be an 
all-out effort to satisfy the needs of women 
and girls in defense plants. 

Our aim will be to supply the women be- 
hind the man behind the gun with safety 
essential clothes. Life must go on as usual, 
the American sense of humor will eventually 
win the war. We can take it, and we will. 
Clothes for local civilian defense and civilian 
necessities will be a big buying asset for 
1943. And last but not least, by far, our un- 
dying effort will be to stand behind our 
president and save and sell the wisest in- 
vestment ever, our pathway to freedom: 
United States War Bonds and Stamps. 


E. A. Shadle, President 
Spokane Dry Goods Company, Spokane 
I believe that department store display 
will assume greater importance in the 
months to come than ever before. Display- 
men must meet the challenge of the new 
times with imagination and ingenuity. 
Substitutes will make their appearance— 
and displaymen must tell the story of these 
substitutes convincingly. Selling help will 
be scarce—and display must take the place 
of missing clerks. Customers must wait on 
themselves more and more—and displaymen 
must know how to arrange displays and 
stocks so that this is possible. 
Indeed, displaymen must expect to shoul- 
der a major portion of the job of keeping 
stores open in 1943. 
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Bamberger Windows Show 
"One Year At War" 

The entire Market street battery of win- 
dows at L. Bamberger & Co., Newark, was 
devoted recently to a pictorial review of 
“One Year at War” for the United States. 
Starting with the surprise attack on Pearl 
Harbor, the displays cover the fighting in 
the Philippines, the Tokyo raid, the invasion 
of Guadalcanal, and so on through the inva- 
sion of Africa. The windows are reported 
as attracting huge crowds. 

Photographs of the displays and a com- 
plete article describing their preparation and 
installation will appear in the February is- 
sue of DISPLAY WOFLD. _ Bamberger’s 
feels that other stores will want to use much 
the same theme and is in this way making 
the details available to other retailers. 





Continuous Display Contest 
For Philadelphia Suburb 


To stimulate interest in better display, 
merchants of Jenkintown, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, have been featuring a continuing 
display contest under the title of “The Win- 
dow of the Month.” No awards are made, 
but a photograph of the winning display is 
published each month, together with a story 
on the contest and the names of those win- 
ning second and third prizes and honorable 
mentions. The contest has continued for 
more than a year. 


Do Not Use Black Paint 
To Black-Out Glass 


Reports are coming in from some coastal 
sources that several plate glass windows 
have been cracked when covered, or par- 
tially covered, with black paint for blackout 
purposes. It should be remembered that 
black paint absorbs the sun’s rays to such 
an extent that heat expansion is compara- 
tively great. The resulting strain on glass 
covered with such paint frequently results in 
the glass being broken. 


Brochures Issued 
On Mileo Figures 

A wide range of individually styled man- 
nequins is shown in two new folders released 
by P. C. Mileo, 7 West 36th street, New York 
City. The figures are sculptured from life 
and feature flexible waists for easy posing 
and movable, interchangeable arms. Litera- 
ture is available on request. 
McCreery Christmas Displays 
Donated To Museum 

Three of the five Christmas dioramas used 
during the recent holidays by James Mc- 
Creery & Co., New York City, have been 
donated to, and accepted by, the Museum 
of the City of New York. The scenes depict 
a New Amsterdam Christmas, a country 
Christmas during the Colonial period, and 
Christmas in the Murray Hill district of 
seventy-five years ago. George J. Wells 
is display manager for McCreery’s. 
Perrault Signs Up 
With The Army 


Edward J. Perrault, who has done out- 
standing work as display manager for The 
Fashion, Houston, is now in the army. 


| 
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VIRGINIA ROEHL 
DISPLAY NEWS SERVICE 
47-West 57th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PLAZA 3-5968 


Complete 
photographic files 


Reprints 
always available 


at moderate prices 


Window 

and Interior Display 
Service for Department 
Stores and Specialty 


Shops — mailed weekly 


Complete 
information and samples 


sent on request 
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SELF-SERVICE, LABOR AND MATERI- 
ALS—DISPLAYMAN'S BIG PROBLEMS 
[Continued from page 15] 
playing a leading role to bring victory to 
this great country in which we have so much 
at stake. May’I suggest that the Victory 
Display Committees do not cease to function 
after victory is won? We all know from 
history that the period of reconstruction is 
just as essential and vital as the period of 
actual warfare, so let us continue with the 
same speed and action in our display work 
to bring to the people all over America the 
message of the benefits of peace on earth and 
good will to men. Let us strengthen our 
fraternal ties, so that we may continue to 
live as free people and call our souls and 

our lives our own. 


F. E. Whitelam 
R. H. Fyfe & Co., Detroit 

With an ever-increasing shortage of man- 
power in most display departments, it is be- 
coming much more important to display mer- 
chandise with minimum effort. 

This will in 1943 simplify our efforts and 
give us surviving display directors a real 
concentrated effort of selling our stores mer- 
chandise through the show window 
without waste motion as to the stage effects 
of window art. 

We must have time for imaginative ideas 
towards improvement in our 1943 display 
work whatever situation confronts us 
in our daily presentation of merchandise. 

Your store and mine has obligations to 
the buying public, to the community, to our 
government. Let's make our 1943 displays 
an intricate part of our life and happiness 
in the city of our choice. 


Les Barofsky 
Morris B. Sachs, Chicago 

With so many materials frozen and with- 
drawn by the WPB the display profession 
has been confronted with a barrage of new 
problems. Up to this time these problems 
have been met most successfully and pos- 
sibly the best proof of this is that window- 
shoppers and passersby have noticed no let- 
down whatsoever in window display. 

With display departments having to oper- 
ate with inexperienced help and in some 
cases a smaller staff it may result in fewer 
changes of backgrounds and settings. It 
will also mean that stores will have to oper- 
ate on “fitting the work to the men,” rather 
than in previous years when help was plenti- 
ful of “fitting the men to the work.” This 
does not mean a let-down in display; win- 
dow displays will continue to be just as at- 
tractive and have just as much appeal. 

Though many stores eased up a bit on 
patriotic displays during the holiday season 
I look forward to a very vigorous Victory 
display effort by more stores in a_ bigger 
way. Victory displays should be the number 
one job in 1943. 


Val Thomas 

John W. Thomas & Co., Minneapolis 
I feel that there will be a considerable 
change im merchandise, particularly from 
the luxury side to the utilitarian side. While 
it has always been display’s job to sell from 
the luxury angle, we now will have to appeal 
to the practical side. This, of course, will 

mean thinking in more practical terms. 
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D. E. Springer 
Levy's, Jacksonville 

First, I am confident that retailers as a 
whole will approve more and more Victory 
displays. 

Secondly, with the fast labor turnover, 
displays may not be as finely done as in the 
past few years. 

Third, I see a trend to lighter displays, or, 
rather, thinner units due to merchandise 
shortages. 

The restriction of priority materials for 
non-essential work, many of which were 
commonly used in displays, will, in my opin- 
ion, create a new and fresh look through 
the use of non-priority materials such as 
paper, paper sculpture, plaster, etc. ... plus 
new ideas based on timely events, not all of 
which will be centered around the grim as- 
pects of war. 


C. E. Batchelor 
Herzberg's, Enid, Okla. 

It is an accepted fact that emergencies 
bring out the best in men, and this year of 
1943, I am sure, will be a real testing time 
for all who are engaged in the retail display 
profession. 

Materials will become increasingly hard to 
get, which will mean that the displayman’s 
ingenuity will be called upon more often to 
provide substitutes of his own creation, and 
the old one about “necessity being the mother 
of invention” might be a good motto for 
every displayman to hang above his desk. 

Display has a big opportunity through its 
Victory Display Committee program to help 
our country and our Allies win the war in 
which we are now engulfed. Store heads 
should be liberal with space for this effort, 
and I am sure the displayman will do the 
rest, 

Fred Wassall 
Walker Brothers, Wichita 

Display in 1943 will in all probability be 
a job for a magician rather than a display- 
man. Victory displays were well received in 
1942, and due to possible merchandise short- 
ages more windows will (or should) be given 
over to this theme. I think more cooperation 
between the people who plan these displays 
and the displayman is needed. For instance, 
at times I have received several identical 
packages of posters and literature, and then 
would go for weeks without knowing what 
was to be done. 

Display started out to do a fine job for 
the government, and I hope it is kept up. 
On the whole, the picture seems fairly bright 
to me. Displaymen with a sense of humor 
will have a world of ideas to pull out of 
their hats: horse and buggy themes, for ex- 
ample. Rationing—gas, fuel, food, and pos- 
sibly clothing—affords enough ideas, if prop- 
erly dramatized, to keep up the morale of 
the people and to make display just as inter- 
esting as it has been for the past several 
years. 

As for material and labor shortages, or 
whatever else might come, I think we should 
take a lesson from our British friends, some 
of whose displays have been pictured in 
DISPLAY WORLD, realize the way they 
struggled under much more of a strain than 
we will probably ever know, and keep up 
appearances and carry on. It might be good 
for us. 
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Craige L. Embree 
Geuting's, Philadelphia 

There are a great many things which are 
sure to affect displays in 1943—new mate- 
rials, ingenious methods, and, above all, pro- 
motional ideas. Probably many displays will 
be used to promote the war effort, from 
War Bonds to blood donors, and in this 
service to our government I feel that dis- 
play has a chance to do its greatest work 
and prove its greatest value beyond any past 
challenge to this profession. It certainly 
should foster greater recognition in promo- 
tional minds. 

Where essential war materials go off the 
market and on to the priority lists other 
materials will take their place. When dis- 
play personnel becomes less, it shall not 
beguile the ingenious, for they will present 
the profession with new and varied tricks 
which are sure to hearten our ponderous 
task—with much valuable experience to be 
gained from these uncertain times and giv- 
ing new emphasis on the displays to come. 


Hal Bacon 
Sisson Brothers-Weldon Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 

Display at war! Today the shape of things 
to come is obscured by the smoke ot battle. 
But through the pall we see, dimly, the out- 
line of a brave new world. A world in which 
America and American ideas will light the 
way. A world in which American advertis- 
ing and display will at last be the leader 
for all the world to follow. 

Nineteen-forty-three will see the beginning 
of a new era of freedom for the displaymen; 
with merchandise becoming scarcer and a 
bigger job to be done, the displayman will 
at last be the artist he has so long craved 
to be. 

This freedom we shall never lose. Color, 
spirit, and beauty of composition will be the 
competition of tomorrow. Today precedents 
are not followed; today precedents are being 
made. 


Joseph Apolinsky 
Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 

The displayman of 1943 will really have 
to show the type of mettle he is made ot. 
With the government asking all display de- 
partments to cut down on sums spent for 
display materials and with the shortage of 
help it looks to me as if he is going back to 
the days when he was expected to be a magi- 
cian. 

However, it will be up to all displaymen, 
in spite of the handicaps created by the war, 
to endeavor to maintain the high standard 
of their displays. Display can not afford to 
lose any of the prestige it has gained over 


the period of the last twenty years. Work, 
careful planning, and proper application 
should accomplish the desired results — 


which should be displays at least as good 
as last year or even better. Patriotic dis- 
plays will naturally hold their own in the 
coming year and they rightfully should, in 
spite of whatever merchandise events are 
planned. Display has played a big part in 
helping our government sell Bonds and 
Stamps since June of 1942 and we should 
plan to be ready to help in any way possible, 
going along 100 per cent with the Victory 
Display Committee which has done such a 
swell job to date. 
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W. E. Parnum 
British Columbia Electric Railway Company 
Vancouver, B. C. 

“Nothing matters but Victory” is a phrase 
much used in Canada just now, and display- 
men have a patriotic duty to perform to help 
hasten that victory. 

While it is impossible to forecast events 
of 1943, display will continue to be informa- 
tive in educating people on the home front, 
to concentrate buying into the right chan- 
nels, advising how to take care ot the things 
they have, avoiding waste, and purchasing 
only the necessities of living. 

Display is doing a very real war service 
to the people and to the government and it 
has proven it can do these things in a dra- 
matic and colorful fashion, better than the 
cold printed word. 

It can be a guide to the housewife who 
spends most of the nation’s money. In times 
of scarcity, when all buying must be done 
with care, display is more necessary than 
ever to tell this story, and to preserve an 
atmosphere of fighting optimism until victory 
is won. 


Everett Quintrell 

Elder & Johnston Company, Dayton, Ohio 

We are now embarked on a new year, one 
which will be full of many surprises. We 
should enter it with a new determination 
to do all in our power to help bring about 
the winning of the war and, after that, a 
lasting peace—one in which all mankind will 
work together in loving kindness with the 
golden rule as our motto. 

We will all have to put more effort into 
our jobs, be more patient one to another, and 
realize that more sacrifices will have to be 
made before we can win this war. 

Displaymen and women are going to find 
some pretty tough sailing, with materials 
harder to get, personnel leaving for the 
services and war work, and new help com- 
ing into the department. But no matter what 
happens, let us resolve that we will face it 
in the right spirit and realize that the sacri- 
fices we make and the harder we work, the 
sooner the war will be over and peace will 
again reign over the world. 


Eugene W. Turner 
Zachry's, Atlanta ; 

In prophesying the outlook for display, it 
appears that the displayman of 1943 will 
have to do much more with considerably 
less. Even if sales continue at the present 
levels, price ceilings reduce the possibilities 
of paying for higher operating costs through 
increased markups. This of course means 
retrenchment and general tightening of bud- 
gets . . . which, after all, probably won't 
hurt so much because of the growing short- 
age of many fancy gadgets and decors so 
commonly used in the modern version of 
display. The help situation may become 
more acute as men are drafted into military 
service or enticed to other fields by larger 
earnings. 

A further study of wartime problems af- 
fecting display involves the “meat in the 
sandwich”—that is, the merchandise. While 
the crispness of fresh style and novelty mer- 
chandise that enhances our efforts so much 
becomes less available, there’s much specu- 
lation as to its future qualities and limita- 
tions under OPA’s streamlined restrictions. 
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In facing so many contingencies it certainly 
would seem that if a comparably high stand- 
ard of display is maintained for the dura- 
tion, much will depend on good management, 
resourcefulness, and ingenuity. Anyway, 
who knows? By necessity we may develop 
many hidden qualities within ourselves. 


L. L. Wilkins 
Pizitz's, Birmingham 

Since we have weathered the storm oi 
1942, I feel that display for 1943 will not be 
much worse. Of course there will be some 
display materials we will be unable to ob- 
tain. We will do as we have in the past 
year—substitute something else. 

One oi the serious difficulties of window 
display at present is the lack of competent 
help. Many display managers are using 
girls in their departments, but one is not 
sure of keeping them as so many are join- 
ing the different service organizations. 

Of course we are not sure what lies ahead 
of the displayman of this country—only the 
future can tell that. We will still have 
budgets that will enable us to keep our win- 
dows and interiors attractive and appealing, 
but we will have to forego many of the 
things we thought necessary in order to have 
them artistic and sales-producing. 

The displaymen of this country are doing 
an excellent job of helping with the war 
by installing patriotic displays to sell War 
Bonds and Stamps, and to sell the public on 
the importance of our navy, army, marines, 
and air corps. Most of them are devoting 
one or more windows to this type of display 
for the duration. 

C. L. Gestrine 
Federated Stores, Chicago 

The year 1943 will bring forth many new 
display ideas and, also, many new develop- 
ments in display fixtures and materials to 
take the place of those which have been 
eliminated because of priorities on mate- 
rials. 

More paper sculpture will be used in both 
window and store interior display; wood fix- 
tures will be used in many cleverly-designed 
ways to take the place of metal fixtures. 

The merchandising situation will be a 
problem for retailers in 1943, as so many 
lines are no longer available. It will be 
up to the displayman to devise ways and 
means to display the available merchandise 
with sales appeal. 

We will see more and more victory dis- 
plays installed, and patriotic colors will be 
used in innumerable merchandise promo- 
tions. 

The displaymen will have plenty to do 
in their respective positions but, as always, 
will come through with flying colors. 

James Huxford 

H. C. Prange Company, Green Bay, Wis. 

In the months ahead the display windows 
of the nation will continue to play an ever 
important part in the retail picture. With 
priorities on many lines of merchandise and 
substitutes taking their places, it will mean 
plenty of deep thinking and hard work to 
do the selling job we have ahead of us. 

The Victory Display Committee groups 
are doing fine work in promoting the sale of 
War Bonds, etc., but I am sure we can all 
do an even better job. I, for one, feel that 
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one theme with good coverage for a period 
of two weeks to a month is far better than 
themes changed too often. 

We will have to put more emphasis on 
our plan of presentation and cut many of the 
frills. Shortages of many display materials 
have arisen in the past year, and we can 
look forward to many more in 1943. Along 
with this shortage of display materials we 
have the ever-increasing problem of trying 
to keep our staffs of displaymen intact. 

The year 1943 will bring about many 
changes and problems, but the displaymen of 
America will be ready and will keep in mind 
that we have a job to do—sell War Bonds 
and sell merchandise. 


Ray O. Larson 
T. S. Martin Company, Sioux City 

“Life with Father” could not be half as 
bad as the life of a displayman for the 
new year will be. What with the shortage of 
merchandise that is being predicted, short- 
age of help and shortage of materials to 
work with, it will tax the minds of every one 
of us to develop new ideas with old mate- 
rials for 1943. 

Uppermost in the minds of every citizen 
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should and will be the outcome of World 
War II. Sacrifices today by every real 
American will bring needed supplies to our 
war fields, whether it be men or materials, 
as both are essential to curb the Japs and 
Germans. <As a result of these essential 
materials for war use, the shelves of the re- 
tailer will no doubt become less full as the 
year goes on. The merchant's next move, 
when he realizes that he has less merchan- 
dise than he can sell, will be to curtail all 
expenses—and that will be a repetition of the 
displayless, helpless days of the last depres- 
sion. The only difference of course being 
that the merchandise was harder to sell than 
it will be in 1943. 

More work will be necessary in the sign 
and carpenter shop to do over old settings, 
backgrounds, and fixtures. However, there 
will be more time to work in the sign shop 
because of fewer window changes due to 
less merchandise to display. In times like 
these, it is good for the brains and hands 
to be more active... and the creative mind 
will be more valuable to the display pro- 
iession than ever before. 

In closing, I would like to make the sug- 
gestion that our usual June convention be 
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RANK HAS THREE CHILDREN_. 

ONE OF WHOM 15 A PILOT IN 
THE GLIDER SERVICE. WE ALSO 
WAS ONE SON-IN-LAW OVERSEAS 
IN THE ARMED SERVICES , AND 
ANOTHER ISIN THE ARMY DENTAL 
SERVICE. 


FRANK E. 


DISPLAY DIRECTOR, 
R.H. FYFE CO. DETROIT 


WE HAS BEEN DISPLAY DIRECTOR FOR THE 
B.H. FYFE CO. FOR THE PAST 27 YEARS. WE is 
A DIRECTOR OF THE 1.A.D-—PAST PRESIDENT 
OF THE DETROIT DISPLAY CLUB — was ATTENDED 
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tabled until after the war, and that every 
effort in 1943 be made to produce more Vic- 
tory display windows. 


Robert A. Campbell 

Evansville Dry Goods Company, Evansville 

In 1943 we'll keep on doing a good job oi 
displaying and selling merchandise — that 
must be done. But we must also sell all the 
War Bonds and Stamps that we can through 
the medium and impressions of window dis- 
play ... and buy all we can, too. Let’s get 
in the scrap. Let’s collect old hosiery for 
powder bags. In short, let’s have an all-out 
etfort to help win the war. 

Displaymen in 1943 will have to be more 
ingenious than in the past. They'll have to 
do more designing, cutout work, painting 
and building—for metal fixtures, artificial 
flowers, supplies, etc., just aren't very avail- 
able. The labor and management situation 
right in the display department will become 
increasingly worse. Who knows; most oi 
us may be drafted directly into war work, 
if not into the army. 

As I see it, world conditions being as they 
are, the future of display and retailing as 
we know it today depends basically on win- 
ning this war. For the first time in our 
lives, a displayman’s job is the same as that 
of any other American ... to do all he 
can financially, actively, and mentally, to 
help win. The good conditions that we have 
built up in the past are definitely at stake. 
Ask yourselves, seriously: “What am I do- 
ing to help win this war? Am I doing all 
[ can?” Personally, I doubt if any of us 
are. Let’s do! 





K. D. McGannon 
Abraham's, Davenport 

This year may be a year of uncertainties, 
but to me one thing stands out clearly; that 
is, all else must be secondary to the war 
effort. The displaymen who remain on the 
job will again have the privilege of aiding 
in a tremendous way, collectively, during 
the coming year. <A big job and many 
formidable problems will undoubtedly con- 
front us. Past accomplishments, however, 
strengthen my confidence in the real in- 
genuity of American displaymen. 

Richard A. Staines 
Vandever Dry Goods Company, Tulsa 

The year 1942 was the greatest year that 
the American merchant enjoyed, in the way 
of business gains, in the history of retailing. 
Since the merchants enjoyed their gains, 
displaymen in turn enjoyed the biggest bud- 
gets in the history of display. 

What will 1943 bring forward for display? 
I venture to say that we will see more 
originality in display than at any other time. 
First, we will have big budgets. Second, 
the manufacturers will be restricted in the 
making of decoratives. Third, the travel 
problem will be great, thereby forcing the 
displayman to use his ingenuity in creating 
properties, etc., and making them in his own 
studios. So, I say, look to America’s geniuses 
of display come forward with the unusual 
in 1943, 

M. H. Luber 
The Killian Company, Cedar Rapids 

To know, and to be able to interpret, the 

age in which we are living is not an eas) 
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matter. When we attempt to interpret an 
age that is past, we have the advantage of 
the perspective of history to evaluate that 
age. For our present task we lack this ad- 
vantage of perspective. We know a great 
deal more about our age and the events of 
the world today than we knew of the world 
of yesterday. In fact, there has never been 
a period in the history of man when a living 
generation was so thoroughly informed 
about its own age as it is today. Great or 
small things may happen in the near future. 
Many displays will have to be cut down to 
very simple treatments, yet effective with the 
use of different fixtures and novel settings. 
In times like this budgets will be reduced 
and a displayman will have to work harder 
to achieve real wartime results in the future. 


Harry Schoenlaub 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company, Cincinnati 

The government is slowly recognizing the 
power of window displays, although large 
manufacturers in the United States have, 
during the past year, recognized display in 
their appropriations and budgets in the same 
vein as they recognized national newspaper 
and magazine advertising and radio pro- 
grams. It is useless to say that display can 
be handled later, as is so commonly the case 
with smaller organizations not having had 
the experience of a complete, rounded-out 
sales promotion program. It is when the 
launching of a campaign is planned and all 
other media of advertising are considered 
that display must be entered on this pro- 
gram as one of the vital avenues of sales 
promotion that must be checked in with the 
complete over-all plan. 

A very outstanding case of this was proven 
recently when a large manufacturer offered, 
over the radio, a mail-in deal whereby the 
listener would send in 10 cents to receive 
a book on one of the prominent radio stars’ 
life. This was not followed up with any 
display effort in the retail outlets handling 
this product, and the results were not satis- 
factory for the first thirty davs. After the 
first trial period, selling displays were 
placed in all the retail outlets handling this 
manufacturer's item; it was impossible to 
keep these displays stocked with the books. 
once a display was established in each retail 
outlet. This only proves that the customer 
is willing to take the lines of least resist- 
ance, and will not exert one iota of energy 
to get something, whether it be free or at a 
special price. when it can not be handled 
and seen. Displaymen and merchandising 
men throughout the country know this. and 
practice it everv day in their stores. How- 
ever, like drinking coffee at vour breakfast. 
you are apt to overlook the things that are 
in front of vou daily. Can vou imagine 
what would happen if you were to enter 
your store and find all tables cleared off on 
a Monday morning, with no merchandise 
in sight? If this ever happened. it would 
take exactly one day for word to pass 
through vour city that vour concern is defi- 
nitely going ont of business. By this same 
reasoning, isn't it possible to believe that 
unless merchandise is displayed you can not 
do business? 

If the above is true. then it remains a 
problem of who will do the best presentation 
of their merchandise to their public. As you 
are well aware, people have very little time 
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for close examination of any product dis- 
played before them. Hence, any 
of any kind of merchandise requires a good 
selling message, enumerating the value, the 
work, the services, and the economy of pur- 
chasing such merchandise at your store. 
This, of course, can be done dramatically; 
however, we are living in an age when frills 
and extravagances are looked upon with 
disdain by even the lowest salaried worker. 
Hence, any displays should be built around 
the plan that every display must compete 
with other merchandise, and tell its own 
story quickly, completely, and convincingly. 

I believe the greatest 
nition and results can be obtained only when 
the display manager and the merchandise 
manager decide at the beginning of any 
campaign exactly what steps are to be 
taken to present the merchandise to the 
customer in the best and most economical 
way. This is display. If such a plan is 
followed religiously day in and day out, the 
results are bound to show in increased sales 
and extra profits for any organization that 
is willing to tackle its problems and use 
every tool at its command to achieve this 
goal. Yes, display will become even bigger 
in the next vear, for even today any kind 
of a campaign, civic, national, or otherwise 
demands window displays to help complete 
the program, regardless of whether it’s col 
lecting metal, selling bonds, or selling mer 
chandise. This is the beginning of a new 
and important era for display merchandisers 
who have a product to sell, namely, display 
ingenuity. 


amount of recog- 


L. A. McMullen 

Eastern Outfitting Company, Portland, Ore. 

As this is written. we are decorating our 
store with all the spirit of Christmas. It is 
a great time, the Christmas season: no other 
season do I enjoy so much as Christmas. 
Maybe it is because in my vouth T did not 
have the wonderful things that America has 
today. 

As I left the store the streets were dark: 
no neon signs to greet us: the stores were 
half-lighted : dark with no 
lights: shades were drawn in all buildings: 
everywhere vou looked there was no indica 
tion that Christmas was near. 


some were 


How things have changed! After arriv 
ing home from my bus ride. all the homes 
dimmed out bv pulled blinds and 

This is not Christmas to vou and 
me. Why are we doing all this? Because 
we must do everything today, and continue 
to do our part to win the 
our homes and our stores that we love and 
cherish, so that when we 


were 
shades. 
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have made these 
enjoy the freedom that 
every true American prizes most. We want 
to make this old world a better place for 
mankind to live in. 

The day is coming when all the stores, 
the thoroughfares, and the homes will blaze 
with lights, and will be happy 
again. And America and all her Allies can 
look forward to happiness and contentment 

The displayman is doing his part better 
than ever. Our government realizes that, 
through display, it is getting its biggest 
help; it has cooperated in every way to ful- 
fill its obligations. “We 
must.” 


sacrifices we will 


everyone 


can: we will: we 


display 
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Advance News! 


THE BIG NEW 
SHERMAN 
Display Guide 


Time-Saving Ideas! 


Brilliant New Materials 
Shown in Full Colors! 


It's another great Double-Feature Guide, 


crammed with ideas and materials to 
help you meet wartime conditions 


and to help you build better displays ! 


See Your Display Dealer or 
Write for your FREE Advance Copy 


SHERMAN 
PAPER PRODUCTS CORP. 
Dept. D-1 
Upper Falls, Mass. 


Newton 








YOUR MANIKINS 
FOR THE SPRING SEASON 


NOW! 
os 
We offer a complete repair and 
refinishing service at one low price. 
NOW SERVING 
R. H. Macy & Co. @ Lord & Taylor 
Saks-34th St. @ Gimbel Brothers 
John Wanamaker @ Stevens, Jamaica 
Ohrbach's, N. Y. and Newark @ Russek's 
G. Fox, Hartford @ Fiah & Co., Albany 
Davison-Paxon, Atlanta @ Jay Thorpe 
and other leading stores 
Pick-Up and Delivery in N. Y. C. Vicinity 
Express to and from All Points in U.S. A. 
TEN DAY SERVICE 


MADISONIA 


MANIKIN REFINISHING 
795 Broadway, New York City 
GRamercy 5-9117 


Send for Free Copy 
"10 TIPS ON MANIKIN CARE" 


Sl” 


Any Display Cloth That You? 
Want and Find Hard to Get = 


We are in DIRECT touch with the 
New York fabric market! 
Send us sample of what you want and we 
Lowest quotation 


PRICE FABRICS CO., 83°, 28OADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 








will shop for you 

















Maharam Fabric Corporation, at 130 West 
46th street, New York City, has just com- 
pleted an impressive remodeling and expan- 
sion program. Remodeling of the New York 
branch has made it one of the largest dis- 
play houses in the country. 

When the founder of Maharam Fabric 
Corporation opened a modest shop in New 
York City, back in the nineteenth century, 
his stock was small and prospects uncertain. 
His greatest asset was a pioneer’s faith in 
the future of an industry whose eventual 
growth is a tribute to his foresight. 

Today the late Louis Maharam’s four sons, 
headed by Joseph Maharam, have built up 
and carry on a business that has spread 
across the continent with branches in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and Los Angeles. 
\ network of jobbers covers every part of 
the country. 

Visitors to the New York headquarters 
will find that a great change has taken place. 
The beautiful 80-foot front is done in mod- 
ern terra cotta, and bears the Maharam 
trade-mark in massive letters in bold relief, 
stretching for 40 feet; there are two 30-foot 
display windows. The interior of the store 
has a large main floor with more than twice 
the former space devoted to showrooms and 
purchasing department offices. On this floor 
is also located the “street of stores,” a group 
ot five full-size model windows that will 
feature Maharam display products as_ the 
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Maharam Completes Expansion 


firm recommends their use. To the rear on 
the main floor are the designing rooms where 
the creative staff is located. 

Below the main floor one finds the re- 
ceiving, shipping and stockrooms. Expan- 
sion of the facilities of the shipping and 
receiving departments was also necessary. A 
wide marble staircase in the rear of the 
store leads to the mezzanine floor which has 
keen completely rebuilt and redecorated to 
provide additional executive, sales, and gen- 
eral offices. Here Joe Maharam, president; 
Sam Maharam, secretary; Arthur Maharam, 
vice-president, and Mac Maharam, treasurer, 
plan and execute the policies of the business. 


WPB Asked To Ease 
Lumber Restrictions 

Producers of display material involving 
lumber in construction or shipping will en- 
dorse the action of the Advisory committee 
of the Lumber and Lumber Products Divi- 
sion of the War Production Board at its 
last meeting in Washington. At that time 
the committee reported that retail lumber 
dealers’ stocks are depleted and recommend- 


—Several views of the remodeled and ex- 
panded showrooms of Maharam Fabric Cor- 
poration are shown here. Included are five of 
the full-size model windows. At the upper 
right is Joe Maharam, president of the firm— 
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ed that Limitation Order L-41 be liberalized 
so as to ease restrictions on the movement 
of all lumber not required for war and es- 
sential civilian needs. They emphasized the 
fact that maximum production of lumber for 
war can not be obtained unless outlets for 
non-war lumber are permitted. 

Lumber consumption for 1943 is estimated 
at approximately 31,100,000,000 board feet, 
as compared with 40,200,000,000 feet for all 
purposes in 1942. Military and essential 
civilian requirements for construction lum- 
ber are estimated at 13,000,000,000 feet for 
1943 as compared with 22,400,000,000 feet in 
1942. However, estimates of lumber for box- 
ing and crating show a marked rise from 
8,800,000,000 feet last year to 11,500,000,000 
during the next twelve months. 





Pollari Reelected 
Chicago President 


At the annual election of officers of the 
Chicago Display Club, held on January 11 at 
the Republic building, Jack Pollari, Madigan 
Brothers, was reelected to the presidency. 
He will be assisted by John Courtney, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co.’s State street store, first vice- 
president; Paul Bruneau, Marshall Field & 
Co.’s Oak Park store, second vice-president ; 
Phil Atlas, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, Gary, secretary, and Hilden H. 
Haney, The Crawford Department Store, 
who was reelected as treasurer. 
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VAR PROMOTION PLAN WELCOMED 
[Continued from page 5] 
it deliveries in accordance with govern- 
ent orders and another to sell the consumer 
n the necessity of walking and liking it. 
The plain and simple facts why “Walking 
nd Carrying” must become an American 
abit for the duration are these: (1) The 
aps control our sources of rubber. There is 
no new rubber yet. What we have must do 
he enormous job of war transportation. 
leeps, tanks, planes, all require rubber. The 
tires of our own trucks must be saved, also, 
for essential deliveries. (2) Public trans- 
portation systems, bus lines, trolley lines, 
etc., must be saved for necessary travel— 
for workers on their way to and from their 
jobs—for people directly involved in the war 
effort where time is an important element— 
for those who have to travel too far for 
walking—for the aged. 

It is suggested that every store can do 
something to help put over this campaign. 
The department store or large specialty shop 
can run institutional ads telling the complete 
story, and tie in walking with their mer- 
chandise copy, window and interior displays 
in such departments as shoes, corsets, hos- 
iery, toiletries, and the like. Emphasis can 
be put on walking comfort in shoes, the 
attainment of walking posture’ through 
proper corseting —the wearing quality of 
hosiery. It is suggested that all manne- 
quins in window and interior displays and 
all figures in newspaper advertisements 
should be shown in walking positions and 
carrying packages. 

Because the lack of transportation facili- 
ties (not the lack of fuel) has seriously cur- 
tailed America’s supply of fuel this winter, 
retailers are asked to stress the importance 
of “Fuel Conservation and Health” in their 
store promotions in February. The cam- 
paign runs from February 15 through the 
27th. War shipments mean less fuel for 
everybody, but it has been well established 
by leading medical authorities that cooler 
rooms plus warmer clothing equals fewer 
colds. Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon general, 
U. S. Public Health Service, has written: 
“Each of us should cut down our use of 
fuel voluntarily. Not only will this help 
the war effort by releasing labor, trucks, 
freight cars and ships, but in the majority 
of cases, our health will be improved. .. .” 

This important campaign can be driven 
home by all retailers, and of course it is a 
natural for department stores and men’s and 
women’s apparel stores, where warm apparel 
for wear in the home can be featured. Drug 
stores and drug departments can promote 
the campaign by featuring cold-preventative 
merchandise. Food stores can tie in by 
promoting hot cereals, heat and energy- 
building foods. (For more details on fuel 
conservation, write the Consumer Division, 
fice of Price Administration, Washington, 
for a free booklet, “How to Heat Your Home 
with less Fuel this Winter.’’) 

“First Aid at Home” is another subject 
to be promoted February 1-13. It is a cam- 
paign that needs to be brought to the at- 
tention of every citizen, and carries with 
it the comforting thought that any display or 
advertisement on this theme may be the 
indirect means of saving many lives in the 
‘Community. 

Already, one doctor in three, one nurse 
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in three, has left civilian life in order to 
help take care of our armed forces. Every 
month, more and more of our doctors and 
nurses will leave on a similar mission. It 
is quite possible that in 1943 half of our 
doctors will be similarly engaged. This 
means more need for knowledge of first aid 
on the part of each citizen to conserve the 
time of the doctors remaining, and to help 
prevent illness and accidents. 

Drug stores and drug departments, par- 
ticularly, will be quick to see the promo- 
tional possibilities of this campaign. Medical 
supplies and first aid equipment of all kinds 
are naturals and should be presented both 
in newspaper advertising and display. 

“Nutrition and Your Health” is to be an- 
other theme for February 15-27. Because 
good nutrition and wartime eating are so 
closely allied with home front morale and 
winning the war, all retailers are asked to 
give their wholehearted support to this nu- 
trition campaign. To provide every Amer- 
ican with proper diet in the face of war- 
time’s different food supplies requires knowl- 
edge of the health values of the various 
foods. Every American housewife should 
be urged to enroll in local nutrition classes, 
to attend wartime food demonstrations, to 
learn what foods to choose for an energy- 
packed daily diet. All retailers can back this 
program, but upon the shoulders of grocers 
falls the greatest responsibility for the suc- 
cess of this drive. 

Complete details concerning any of these 
campaigns, or the government display pro- 
gram in general can be obtained by writing 
the Victory Display Committee headquarters 
at 3609 Arthington avenue, Chicago. 


DEATH COMES TO "CHARLIE" 
MORTON 
[Continued from page 28] 
ability as a displayman is the fact that he 
was among the nation’s largest winners of 
medals and other awards in national display 
contests. 

Several years ago Morton was_ honored 
with the presentation of a silver life-time 
membership card by the International Asso- 
ciation of Display Men. 

Morton was known widely as the president 
of the board of directors of the California 
Museum Association, Inc., which has charge 
of the operation of the Crocker Art Gal- 
lery. He was a member of the Sutter Club, 
serving on its board of directors, the Sacra- 
mento Chamber of Commerce, the Shrine 
and the Scottish Rite Masons, from which 
group he had received the thirty-third de- 
gree. 

He was an active participant in civic 
affairs. He was a member of the committee 
which, in 1903, planned the grand ball in 
honor of Governor Pardee, of California, 
and he continued to aid with successive in- 
augural celebrations; his last activity in that 
respect was in connection with the ball 
staged in honor of Governor Merriam in 
1935. 

Morton’s wife died in Sacramento many 
years ago, after which he made his home 
at the Sutter club. He is survived by two 
sons, Charles W. Morton, Jr., vice-president 
of W. L. Stensgaard & Associates, Inc., who 
is in charge of that firm’s Oakland office, 
and H. W. Morton, display director for the 
Coleman Lamp & Stove Company, Wichita. 
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LOOKS LIKE 


Sensational Lining and Cov- 
ering Papers By Makers of 
COVERAY give you the rich appear- 


ance of costly rare wood panels at lower cost 
than many ordinary display papers. Ideal for 
backgrounds — lining display cases — covering 
shelves and tables or any similar use. Easily 
tacked, glued or pasted on and is ready for 
immediate use. Some numbers have a 100% 
washable baked-on enamel finish—all printed 
in washable inks. Unusually wide—40” to 48” 
—25-ft. rolls—$1.50 to $2.00. Many other ef- 
fects available with CLOPAY display papers. 
Write for samples. 


GARRISON-WAGNER CO. 


1629 Locust st. ST. LOUIS, MO. 








FOR 
b 
Tomorrow's 
Display 


A complete line of 
WOMEN'S 
MEN'S 
BOYS' 
GIRLS' 
Modern 


Mannequins 
at Popular Prices 


Created by Master Craftsmen 


. features 





The New Yorker Mannequin .. 
© Two-Piece Bodies 
© Interchangeability 
© Durability 
® Light Weight 
¢ Removable Wigs 


See Your Distributor or Write Us 


NEW YORK MANNEQUIN CO. 


18 Greene St. New York City 











LIVE CACTI 


AND DRIED DESERT FOLIAGE 
FOR WINDOW DISPLAYS 


MUSEO DEL DESIERTO 


P. O. Box 851 Palm Springs, Calif. 
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The new year always brings new thoughts. 
This year of 1943 will be a memorable one 
for all of us. War years are never happy 
ones. In everyone’s mind is the thought: 
“Will it be over this year?” No one really 
knows the answer and to predict the end of 


this conflict we will leave to the master- 
minds who really want to go out to the end 
of the limb. I will, however, crawl out a 
little ways on a limb of a tree called “Dis- 
play, 1943,” so heads up below and catch 
me if I fall. 

First, it's the girls, ladies, women, or 
weaker sex that are now a part of this pro- 
fession, and, brother, we might as well drop 
that “weaker” stuff right now. With WAACS, 
WAVES, SPARS, nurses, and thousands and 
thousands of women in war industry doing 
a great job for a quicker victory, it is not 
surprising that others have joined the dis- 
play staffs in many stores. The word ‘“dis- 
playmen” will be as out of date as “window 
trimmer” in 1943. The slacks are here to 
stay and I predict this profession will never 
regain the masculinity of personnel it had 
before the war. 

Next, you can not expect display oppor- 
tunities in war vears, unless you create them 
with all the brains and ingenuity you pos- 
Sess. I believe this is the time to look 
around in your own store and see what more 
you can do to improve your job. No display 
job in 1943 will be a bed of roses. The going 
will be tough and as the months roll by it 
will become tougher. The Merry in front of 
Christmas may be in very small letters eleven 
months hence. You have a tremendous job 
ahead to keep your public informed of what 
they can buy in a manner that will keep 
them as happy as possible. I predict that 
the display profession in 1943 will make op- 
portunities because we always seem to do 
best when the going is the worst. 

Thirdly, the annual convention of the In- 
ternational Association of Display has meant 
a great deal to many of us and we all look 
forward to it every year. But a convention 
of the I, A. D. six months from now does 
not seem logical to me with transportation 
problems growing daily more acute. I pre- 
dict, and with sadness, too, no convention 
in 1943. 


Next, the Victory Display Committee. It 
has done display a great and lasting serv- 
ice. The VDC has brought many men and 
women in display in contact with the lead- 
ers of their respective cities. It has brought 
display to the attention of the entire nation, 
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Think this over 


EB FRANK G. BINGHAM Small 





our government and our president. This in 
itself is a great feat in six short months. In 
these past months we have seen men and 
women of display cooperate to install war 
displays, often times fighting for window 
space at the risk of losing their jobs. We 
saw retailers by the score sign pledges for 
window space for the duration and _ then 
conveniently forget about it. Promotion 
and advertising men in many cases did not 
think the VDC program important enough 
to put it on weekly window schedules. One 
retailer wouldn’t give up a window for vic- 
tory, so instantly that became the alibi for 
others to follow suit. Yes, we saw Victory 
displays “dim out” up and down the streets 
as Christmas business loomed up like a 
mighty giant bent on a cash register spree. 
It seems now that the well-known cart is 
not before the all-important horse. There- 
fore, I predict that now the retailer is given 
a chance to take part in this program as a 
member of the Retailers War Campaign 
Committee, it will go forward smoothly in 
1943 and display will continue to do its part. 


Display’s “Man of the Year.” Without 
taking a survey I am sure everyone would 
agree with my selection. I place on the 
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pedestal in display’s Hall of Fame, display’: 
“Man of the Year’—Leslie S. Janes, na 
tional chairman of the Victory Display Com 
mittee. His excellent work is so fresh in 
your minds that it hardly seems necessary 
to detail it here. His contribution to the 
war and to display’s advancement thus fat 
is too large to be measured. I am sure 
however, in the peace years to come it will 
be recorded by the rapid progress of this 
procession as display takes its rightful place 


in the all-important reconstruction plans of 


the world. 


And finally—call it a long season if you 
like, but this spring’s business will be an 
opportunity to install the longest, sellingest 
bunch of wearing apparel displays you ever 
had. Easter this year will be on the latest 
date it ever can fall on—April 25—100 days 
from today. So you see you have 100 days 
to dramatize your Easter displays and make 
them sell merchandise regardless of ration- 
ing, price ceilings, and haunted gas sta- 
tions. I predict, without the help of an 
economist, the largest spring business in the 
history of retailing with the 1943 Easter fall- 
ing on the latest date in fifty-seven years. 
No other Easter in the remainder of this 
century will fall on such a late date. The 
next latest Easter, in fact, will be on April 
23, 2000 A. D. That’s my wife’s birthday, 
and I hope I won't forget it. 

See you in the tax collector’s office. 





Catalogue Released 
By Adler-Jones 

A new spring and summer display cata- 
logue of twenty-four pages has just been 
released by the Adler-Jones Company, 521 
South Wabash avenue, Chicago. A _ wide 
variety of materials, units, and special dec- 
oratives is covered. Copies can be had by 
writing direct to the company. 
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—"Don't let's carry this camouflage idea of yours too far, Smithers!" — 
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DT Again Objects 
o Conventions 


In view of the mild controversy current in 
the display field regarding the advisability 
of trying to hold the usual] International As- 
sociation of Display convention this year, the 
following correspondence between Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of Defense 
Transportation, and Donald M. Nelson, 
chairman of the War Production Board, is 
of interest. The correspondence follows re- 
cent objections on the part of the ODT to 
holding conventions, trade-shows, and the 
like “as usual.” 

Under date of December 30, Eastman 
wrote as follows: “Due to the growing im- 
pact on our transportation systems caused by 
increasing military and essential business 
traffic, we recognize the necessity of con- 
serving our transportation plant as much as 
possible. Rather than to impose rigid re- 
strictions to accomplish this conservation, 
we are seeking voluntary cooperation to the 
end that travel and transportation not pri- 
marily essential to the war effort will be 
curtailed. 

“I have recently asked that conventions, 
promotional sales shows, and trade meetings 
be cancelled where such gatherings are not 
intimately linked with our primary purpose 
of winning the war. It is recognized that 
these events cause considerable travel dur- 
ing the course of the year, both from the 
standpoint of the movement of passengers 
and in the handling of samples, exhibits, and 
other items of freight and express. 

“I shall appreciate advice from the War 
Production Board, through you, as to wheth- 
er or not trade shows, sales meetings, etc., 
from a production standpoint may generally 
be regarded as essential to our war pro- 
gram. I refer particularly to those gather- 
ings such as furniture marts, home furnish- 
ing shows, dry goods displays, etce., which 
call for a concentration periodically of both 
materials and passengers.” 

To which letter the following reply was 
received from the War Production Board. 
“Mr. Nelson has asked me to answer your 
inquiry relative to the importance of holding 
industrial, promotional sales shows, trade 
displays, etc.; in general such shows and 
conventions are regarded by the War Pro- 
duction Board as not being essential to the 
war program. 

“In view of your statements, with which 
we quite agree, that unnecessary travel and 
shipments should be completely curtailed, we 
see no reason, from a war production stand- 
point, why you should not take any steps you 
see fit to eliminate travel or shipments to 
the unessential shows or events... . Signed, 
Ernest C. Kanzler, Director General for 
Operations.” 





$1,000 Prize Won 
By Frank Janda 

George G. Fero, display manager for the 
United Drug Company, Boston, has an- 
nounced the grand prize winners in his firm’s 
1943 display contest as follows: first award, 
$1,000, Frank Janda, King Drug Company, 
San Fernando, Calif.; second prize, $500, 
Roy E. Johnson, Johnson’s Pharmacy, 
Hazleton, Pa.; third prize, $250, L. W. Chap- 
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man, H. H. Brinkman, Westerville, Ohio: awarded from February to November, inclu 


fourth award, $100, Willis Burress, Thomas- sive; the grand prizes were awarded on a 
Kincannon-Elkin Company, Tupelo, Miss.; point system based on the monthly prizes 
fifth, $50, McGreevey's Pharmacy, Greenville, won. With the consolation prizes paid along 
Ohio; sixth, $25, H. Aisenbrey, Bush & Ditto with the grand prizes, the United Drug 
Drugs, Inc., Tonkawa, Okla. awards totalled $5,000 for the year, making 
In addition to these grand prizes, monthly this one of the most attractive display con 
awards totalling $275 each month were tests ever enjoyed by the profession. 
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FOR SALE BY ADMINISTRATOR: 
FULLER DISPLAY STUDIO, SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Complete equipment for making backgrounds, many types of displays and fixtures. 
Large stock raw materials and rental display pieces. 


Owner's death leaves city of over 90,000 with no independent displayman. Excel 


lent opportunity to develop regular trim business with numerous, good small stores. 


H. M. ROCKWELL, ADMINISTRATOR 


415 GENESEE AVE. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








WINDOW DISPLAY MANAGER WANTED 
POSITION WANTED Leading specialty store in Houston, Texas 








Married man with family, Class 3A draft, de “ae pga Nae is in ate cnaers ya 
, woman Must be capable of doing high class 
sires voluntary change. Good all around man, displays. All applications confidential 
producing high quality work and w.ndows. 
Excellent references and photos sent on request Address “T. H.” 
Salary $50 per week or better. Interested only Care DISPLAY WORLD 
in higher type specialty shop or department 
store. Capable of display manager or first as 
sistant. Will make appointment for personal 
interview for right proposition Address in WANTED 
confidence. Display man capable of taking full charge of 
window and interior display Must be avatlable 
“CAPABI E”’ within next 3) days Please give family status, 
draft classification, age, experience and salary 
Care DISPLAY WORLD, Eastern Office expected. 


Mr. Aaron Levy, Levy Bros. Clothing Co. 
Tucson, Arizona 


175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 








ADVERTISING—-HOME STUDY—The Adver 


Displayman Wanted—Capable and expe- tising Minded Displayman is qualified to make 


rienced in’ trimming men’s, boys’, wom- the most money. Many have graduated from 
en's, and girls’, and to do poster and sign par long pio ne ido mage school 
; : aieaiacil = 6 at education sufhcient Send for free booklet out 
work. Interesting proposition. Address lining home study course and requirements 


H. S. BROWN, Dunhill’s, Inc., 48 W. 


Fourth St., Dayton, Ohio. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 























1315 Michigan Ave., Dept. 266C Chicago 
DISPLAYMAN WANTED! WINDOW TRIMMER 
Men's wear, boys’ and women’s special- and showcard writer, 15 years’ experience in 
> mee oy ° all types of merchandises. Capable of making 
ties. ¢ ard writing preferred, but not es- attractive Displays and Signs. Desires position 
sential. Attractive salary to experienced with 5 & 10 cent chain or department store 
: Give f a ati : P re Excellent references Sober, married, draft 
man. Give full egarencnay in frst letter. eneneten. Peter Souk, Ades “8 2° 
SESSEL’S, Alton, Illinois Care DISPLAY WORLD 
eee an ame a WINDOW TRIMMERS wanted for jun- 
A low priced, practical and up-to-date course sits a “res nc nega hg 
covering all phases of the subject. Of value to care writing. Jit pay interesting salary. 
the experienced trimmer as well as the begin No salesmanship required. Will inter- 
— — ae gm with —_ sketches to show view in St. Louis or Memphis. 
yo ow. rite for circulars. 
WILL H. BATES, Box 101, Ellsworth, Ill. GRABER’S STORES, Paragould, Ark. 
USE THE > tenes ne gay 9 agg a as Win 
TY dov Jisplay, Advertising and Card riting 
OPPORTUNI EXCHANGE In pF ta operation re pani 4} years with 
For any WANT AD purpose: over 20,000 graduates in nearly every country in 
POSITION WANTED POSITION VACANT the world. New graphic instruction and new 
DISPLAY EQUIPMENT FOR SALE short courses now available at special prices. 
REPRESENTATIVES WANTED Write for catalog. THE KOESTER SCHOOL, 
$2.00 Per Column Inch — CASH WITH ORDER 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, III. 


























Display 
World 


Display’s Great Monthly Digest 


SERVICE 
BUREAU 


The DISPLAY WORLD Service Bureau will 
be glad to supply the latest authentic informa- 
tion about anything in the display line in 
which you are interested. If you do not find 
your needs listed on this blank, write a sepa- 
rate letter. If we do not have the information 
you want on file, we’ll find out for you. Avail 
yourself of our service facilities without cost 
or obligation. This service includes an analysis 
of any display problem. 

(| Air Brushes 
(| Airpainting Equipment 
} Animated Signs 
Artificial Flowers 
Artificial Snow 
Backgrounds 
Background Colors 
Background Coverings 
Brushes and Pens 
Card & Mat Board 
Cardwriters’ Materials 
Color Lighting 
Crepe Papers 
Composition Pieces 
Cut-out Letters 
Cutting Machines 
Decorative Papers 
Decalcomania 
Display Furniture 
Display Forms 
Display Letters 
} Display Racks 
Drawing Boards 
Enlarging Projectors 
Fabrics and Trimmings 
Fixtures 
| Flags and Banners 
Foils 
Glass Specialties 
Grass Mats 
Hosiery & Shoe Forms 
Invisible Glass 
Lacquering Outfits 
Lamp Coloring 
Lithographed Disp!ays 
Mannequins 
Mouldings 
Metal Sheets 
_] Millinery Heads 
] Motion Displays 
] Motion Meckanisms 
) Natural Foliage 
Pageants & Exhibits 
{|} Paper Sculpture Displays 
{] Plaques (Window) 
} Papier Mache Specialties 
) Photographic Blcwups 
) Plastics 
Price Cards—Tickets 
| Price Ticket Holders 
} Sale Banners 
Socks—Window 
Show Cards 
Show Card Colors 
Show Cases 
Show Case Lighting 
Signs—Card Holders 
Signs—Brass—Bronze 
Signs—Electric 
Sleeve Forms 
Stencil Outfits 
Stock Posters 
Store Designing 
Store Fronts 
Tackers 
Time Switches 
Turntables 
Valances 
Wall Board 
Wigs 
Window Lighting 
Do you wish a copy of their catalogue? 
Do you plan to remodel your store soon? 
Do you plan to build a store soon? 


MAIL TO 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 





Firm 

Display Manager 

Street 

City State 
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JANUARY, 1918 

Henry R. Claudius, The Big Store, Au- 
burn, N. Y., was placed in charge of a com- 
mittee to create and install displays in win- 
dows offered by local merchants for the War 
Chest campaign. 

O. E. Wheete, for several years in charge 
of display for The Hunt Company, Tulsa, 
became head of display for Scott-Hallibur- 
ton-Abbott Company, of the same city. 

The annual election of the Association of 
Display Men, Charleston, W. Va., was held, 
the following being elected: president, H. H. 
Noel; vice-president, Marcus Smith; secre- 
tary, J. L. Hendrick, Jr.; treasurer, O. M. 
Buck. Three trustees included C. H. Kell- 
stadt, H. H. Seay, and C. H. Davison. 

The Twin City Display Men’s Club 
elected R. B. Meyers to the presidency. As- 
sisting him were O. B. Arntzen, vice-presi- 
dent; Jerome S. Wensole, secretary; P. J. 
Fritsch, assistant secretary, and A. W. An- 
derson, treasurer. 

C. F. Richardson resigned as display man- 
ager for Cole Brothers, Manhattan, Kan., to 
take a similar position with Bulkley’s De- 
partment Store, Salina, Kan. 

V. T. Miller succeeded Max Safir as dis- 
play manager for Smith-Kasson Company, 
Cincinnati. Safir had joined the army hos- 
pital corps. 

Carl W. Ahlroth, The Union, Columbus, 
Ohio, was awarded first prize in the national 
millinery display contest. 


JANUARY, 1933 


The International Association of Display 
Men announced the selection of Pittsburgh 
as the official convention city for 1933. 

Don Springer resigned as display manager 
for the Porter Clothing Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., in order to take charge of display 
for Levy’s, of that city. 

Harry J. Aigendinger, J. Sondheim Sons 
Company, was named chairman of a group 
of Reading, Pa., displaymen interested in 
forming a display club. 

Charles W. Rogers joined Hahne & Co., 
Newark, as display manager. He had been 
assistant display manager for Gimbel Broth- 
ers, New York City. 

S. R. Mackabee, display manager of The 
May Company, Cleveland, was presented 
with a gold medal to commemorate his 
twenty-fifth year of service for that com- 
pany. 


Additional Members 
Of NADI 


The names of two member firms 
omitted from the list of those belonging to 
the National Association of Display Indus- 
tries, as published in the December issue of 
DISPLAY WORLD. These are the B. A. 
Jacobs Company, Los Angeles, and Standard 
Fixture Company, Dallas. B. A. Jacobs, of 
the former firm, and Charles Waldman, of 


were 





| 
| 
| 


the latter, are both directors of the association. | 


JANUARY, 


1943 
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Allied Display Materials 45 
Arranjay Wig Co... 37 
Becker Sign Supply Co. 39 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 31 
Chicago Cardboard Co. 35 
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Manhattan Wood Letter Co. 4 
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Miller Cereal Mills 39 
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Opportunity Exchange 55 
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. F , DISPLAY MANAGERS! 
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: ; Enter National Sew and Save Week Contest, 
5 ’ February 20-27 
@ THE GREATEST sewing boom in history is at hand. During National 
9 Sew and Save Week, nation-wide attention will be focused on sewing. 
7 Newspaper, magazine and radio publicity will flash news of this vast 
3 promotion across the country. 
i @ CASH AWARDS will be made to display department managers of 
5 stores installing the best “Sew and Save” windows featuring jointly 
| fabrics, patterns and notions, selling the theme of the project. 
15 : ® PRIZES are divided into two classes: (1) Larger Store Group, Ist 
prize, $100; 2nd prize, $50. (2) Smaller Store Group, Ist prize, $100; 
“ 2nd prize, $50. 
39 3 ® IN ADDITION, $2.50 each will be paid for each 5 x 7 (or larger) 
x photograph of different displays submitted. None smaller will be 
entered in the Contest. 
29 @ UPON IMMEDIATE REQUEST, free posters, banners and cards and an 
8-page booklet of ideas and suggestions for promotion of National 
Sew and Save Week will be sent. IN COOPERATION WITH 
- @ WRITE for Contest details. 
P s . AROMINISTRATION 
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29 385 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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7 / eee Your Business? 4 
51 
31 { 
Maybe they won’t actually come and drop a bomb on your business, but 
“s | the Axis war lords have their eye on it, just the same. They want to wipe 
yo it out as a competitive force—or take it over lock, stock, and barrel. Here 
| is a threat that you can reply to now, today, and in no uncertain terms— 
45 emmy > . 4 by buying War Bonds to the very limit of your powers, that our armed 
51 ie forces may have the guns, tanks, and planes they need to crush the Axis 
over a once and for all. 
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> | Meri py ie THE GOAL: 10% OF EVERYONE’S INCOME IN WAR BONDS 
; ba Every American wants the chance to help win this war. When you install 
<— the Pay-Roll War Savings Plan (approved by organized labor), you give 
37 woo. your employees that chance. For details of the plan, which provides for 
Pa the systematic purchase of War Bonds by voluntary pay-roll allotments, 
write: Treasury Department, Section S, 709 12th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 
41 
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bs This space is a contribution to America’s All-Out War Program by 
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